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LITERATURE. 


English Writers : an Attempt towards a His- 
tory of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley. Vol. I. Introduction, Origins, 
Old Celtic Literature, Beowulf. (Cassell.) 


Tuts is the first instalment of a revised and 
enlarged edition—to be eventually followed 
by a continuation—of a book published under 
the same title twenty years ago. In his 
preface Prof. Morley explains that his original 
design was nothing more ambitious than ‘to 
describe the course of English Literature with 
detail enough to make its meaning clear and 
give it an interest to readers generally.” It 
so happened, however, that the book “chiefly 
passed into the hands of students, and was 
credited with having hit a mark at which it 
did not aim.” When the author was ap- 
pointed to his present post he felt that his 
work, notwithstanding the too favourable 
judgment of the public, did not possess the 
qualities which might justly be looked for in 
a book written by a professor of English 
literature. He therefore abstained from con- 
tinuing his history beyond the point which 
he had reached—the period of the invention 
of printing—and also from reprinting the 
volumes already issued, in order that he 
might at some future time re-write the whole 
on a more satisfactory plan and with fuller 
knowledge of the subject. 

It appears, then, that this new edition 
makes a distinct claim to be judged as a work 
of scholarship. I am sorry for it. Having 
some respect for Prof. Morley, on account 
of the useful work he has done in promoting 
the diffusion of the knowledge and enjoyment 
of English literature among the less educated 
classes, I would far rather praise than censure 
him. Butif the present volume is to be tried 
by any more rigorous standard than that which 
it is fitting to apply to work of merely popular 
pretensions, the only possible verdict is that 
it is very bad indeed. 

The chapters on the “ Origins” of the 
English nation and language, and on 
“Beowulf,” were in their original form 
remarkable for the absence of any expression 
of the author’s own opinions on disputed 
questions. Prof. Morley apparently recog- 
used that his knowledge of these portions of 
his subject was not sufficient to entitle him 
to form any original conclusions at all. He 
therefore contented himself with expounding 
the conflicting views of different authorities 
(very strange ‘‘authorities”’ indeed in some 
cases), and carefully abstained from explicitly 
saying to which side his own judgment in- 
chned. For instance, the then generally 
accepted theory of the mutual relationship of 
the Aryan languages was stated at length, 
but just as much space was given to an argu- 





ment intended to prove that the system of 
comparative grammar taught by Bopp was a 
gigantic mare’s nest. On the whole, the 
author’s tone conveyed the impression that he 
thought the sceptics had rather the best of it. 
In dealing with the questions connected with 
‘“‘ Beowulf,” the same method was followed. 
Prof. Morley simply told his readers what 
other people had said about the date of the 
poem and the origin of the story, without 
attempting anything in the shape of criticism. 

It might reasonably have been expected that 
when, after an interval of twenty years, Prof. 
Morley came to remodel his book to meet the 
requirements of students, he would have pre- 
pared himself for the task by acquiring such 
a knowledge of philology as would have 
enabled him to distinguish between scientific 
reasoning and mere lawless hypothesis, or at 
any rate to know what authorities might 
safely be trusted. Unfortunately, so far as 
the subject of these early chapters is con- 
cerned, this new edition shows little more 
first-hand knowledge than its predecessor ; 
and the “‘ authorities” quoted, though later, 
are not always better than those previously 
followed. In deference to the present state 
of opinion, Prof. Morley has refrained from 
rerrinting the arguments of Mr. Crawford, 
intended to show that there is no such thing 
as an Aryan family of languages; but his 
words imply that he does not regard the 
question as at all settled. The genealogical 
table of the Aryan languages is reproduced 
without change, and of course takes no note 
of the discoveries of the last twenty years. 
It is strange, in a book published this year, to 
read that the ‘ Gothic” stock was divided 
into the High German and Low German 
branches, and the latter into Scandinavian, 
Moeso-Gothic, and Teutonic. Even twenty 
years ago, it can hardly have been customary 
to divide ‘‘ French” into ‘‘ Langue d’Oyl or 
Norman French’ and Langue d’Oc or Pro- 
vencal. The sketch of British prehistoric 
archaeology, somewhat needlessly introduced, 
is by no means accurate. It affords Prof. 
Morley the opportunity for an original etymo- 
logy of the word cromlech, which he derives 
from crob, meaning, ‘‘ according to Richards’s 
Welsh Dictionary, a heap or hunch.” Of 
vourse we are told that the name ‘‘ Cymry ” 
is the same word as Cimbri and Cimmerii ; 
and Ptolemy’s names of British tribes are inter- 
preted by the aid of ‘‘Richards’s Welsh 
Dictionary.” Really Prof. Morley ought to 
know that it is no longer an open question 
whether the Britons of the second century 
spoke modern Welsh. In favour of the theory 
that part of Great Britain was once Gaelic, 
it is alleged that the word cean, a head, 
is found in the tribal names, Cantii, Iceni, 
and Cantae, and in Cantabriga (Cambridge !). 


The name of the Humber shows that it ‘‘ was 


a Cimbric river,” and ‘‘ Northumberland was 
called of old North Cumri-land”! The 
Humber, it seems, was called by Ptolemy 
‘* ABpovtpos, which is Avon Tros (over, ex- 
ceeding), an augmentative applied to the 
broad estuary.” A list ‘‘illustrating the 
Celtic origin of English local names” consists 
chiefly of names of places in Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland; the names of English places 
which are included are nearly all interpreted 
wrongly. A couple of pages are occupied 
with Celtic etymologies of English words, 





copied from]the late Mr. Garnett; most of 
these have long ago been shown to be 
unsound. 

The chapters on the literature of the Gaels 
and of the Cymry I do not venture to criticise, 
merely expressing my astonishment at the 
courage that attacks this perilous subject 
with absolutely no knowledge of the Celtic 
tongues. The chapterheaded ‘ Old Literature 
of the Teutons” has not much to do with 
literature, though it does briefly notice the 
Gothic Bible, the Hildebrandslied, the Wesso- 
brunner Gebet, and the Heliand. It is 
startling to read that Ulfilas must have been 
personally acquainted with Theoderic, and 
that it was during the lifetime of the former 
that the Emperor Zeno, in 474, ceded to the 
Ostrogoths the southern parts of Pannonia 
and Dacia. The author, in fact, has made a 
little slip of precisely a hundred years in his 
chronology ; and this droll blunder not only 
appears five times in one paragraph, but 
is repeated on a subsequent page, where 
it is said that ‘Clovis succeeded in 
the year of the death of Ulfilas, 481.” In 
this chapter, Prof. Morley has made a 
remarkable effort to bring his information 
down to the latest date, for he quotes (un- 
fortunately rather with approval than other- 
wise) a German book published last year, 
which propounds the theory that ‘‘ the Scyths, 
called by the Persians Sacae,” ‘‘ were kin to 
the Thracians, and appearing first as Germans 
in the Ostrogoths, spread westward, and 
became forefathers of the whole Germanic 
people.” Alas! even ‘‘the most recent 
authorities” are not always safe guides to 
follow. 

Of the chapter on ‘‘ Scandinavia” a good 
deal might be said; but I will only remark 
that no Teutonic philologist can possibly 
accept Prof. Stephens’s translation of the 
inscription on the Gallehus horn, and that 
the name of the rune Os certainly does not 
mean “the mouth.” The chapter on ‘ Beo- 
wulf” contains a fairly good analysis of the 
poem, and pleasing, though not very accurate, 
verse translations of several passages. With 
regard to controverted questions, Prof. Morley 
for the most part adheres to his former prac- 
tice of giving other people’s opinions without 
comment of his own. The ingenious, but 
absolutely untenable, theory of Mr. Haigh 
is copiously explained; even such manifest 
absurdities as the derivation of the local 
name Haughley from Hygelac being quoted 
without a word of protest. Prof. Karle’s 
recent speculations as to the authorship and 
the sources of the poem are also set out at 
length; but the views of Miillenhoff, which, 
however controvertible, are at any rate im- 
portant, are dismissed with a few con- 
temptuous remarks, which are nearly the only 
expressions of the author’s own opinion to be 
found in the chapter. At the end of the 
volume is a bibliography of ‘‘ Beowulf,” which 
seems to be complete so far as regards the 
editions and translations, but takes no notice 
of articles in periodicals and Transactions of 
societies. 

It is to be regretted that a writer who has 
made for himself so creditable a reputation 
as Prof. Morley should have exposed himself 
in this instance to deserved ridicule by 
attempting to treat of subjects that demand 
a kind of scholarship which he does not 
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possess. The introduction, which consists of 
an outline of the history of English literature 
down to the present century, is, it is fair to 
say, much superior to the rest of the volume. 
It seems to be, on the whole, much the same 
as in the original edition. There is, however, 
one alteration of some importance. In the 
first edition, Prof. Morley said that, but for 
our mixture with the Normans, we English- 
men, being Teutons, should have been just 
such people as our dull, prosaic, and humour- 
less kinsmen of Holland. In the new edition 
it is the Celts to whom our possession of the 
sprightlier elements of character is ascribed. 
This is certainly a good deal more likely than 
the other; but the problem of the effect of 
race-mixture on national character is not so 
simple as Prof. Morley thinks. 
Henry Braptey. 








Italy, Present and Future. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue ascription of happiness to nations that 
have no history is a text inviting many com- 
ments. It is a spurious national happiness 
which is not based on public spirit; and 
public spirit is not only most aroused by the 
epochs of trial which make a nation’s history, 
but also is in great part sustained by the 
tradition of such epochs to persevere in keeping 
the national life pure and vigorous through 
less stirring times. On the other hand, there 
is often a reaction of langour after effort 
which may tempt us to think that the 
effort itself was thrown away. The national 
life gathers itself into a stronger and purer 
stream to sweep away some foreign or domestic 
danger or oppression. Then comes, too often, 
the stagnation of its unfretted expanse. And 
when it is remembered that Italy, whether 
happily or unhappily, was but partially freed 
by herself, there must needs be much anxiety 
mingled with the sympathy and respect felt 
toward her throughout the civilised world, 
and especially by England, her old friend and 
ally. But, if enquiry into her condition 
shows us plenty of the common faults and 
weaknesses of states built up by growth 
less swift and spectacular, we must bear in 
mind that the fact of her existence is simply 
a potentiality, and that while her present is 
undeniably better than her past for many 
centuries, it may be far inferior to her 
future. 

It might, perhaps, have been as well to 
omit the second half of the title of this book, 
as seeming to imply in the author a rash 
inclination toward prophecy; but it will be 
found merely to mean that observation of the 
Italy of to-day has been reasonably joined 
with reflection on her probable development 
in the various departments of national life. 
The first chapters—on the Army and Navy— 
confirm, from the author’s investigations, the 
ideas generally current on these subjects— 
t.¢., that the fighting worth of the army must 
be unknown till further proved, but that it 
does much to amalgamate and educate the 
people; that large forces on land and sea 
were rendered necessary by the exposed 
nature of her frontiers and coasts, and (at 
present) by the unfriendliness of France ; 
that the importance of her navy has been 
increased by the revival of Mediterranean 
trade since the opening of the Suez Canal; 


By A. Gallenga. 





that for three centuries Italian history is 
filled with inspiring precedents of naval 
achievement which may well encourage her 
to hope for some revival of Venetian or 
Genoese renown. But a navy must be based 
on a merchant fleet, a merchant fleet on trade, 
and trade on what a country has to buy and 
sell, whether in material or in labour and 
skill. Italy’s resources of all kinds are 
discussed in the chapters on Wealth and 
Trade. Her great disadvantage is, of course, 
the want of coal—a want for which her forests 
might somewhat have compensated, but they 
have been ruthlessly laid waste. Against 
this want are to be reckoned, as a very in- 
adequate set-off, “the monopoly of sulphur 
and fine marbles,” and a very moderate 
amount of iron and the precious metals. 
Italian wines are exported and exploited to 
the enrichment of French wine-merchants, 
who sell them under Gascon and Burgundian 
names, at a profit sometimes of many hundred 
per cent. The silk spun in the mills of Lom- 
bardy is woven in the looms of Lyons. The 
aptitude of Italian soil for beetroot crops has 
not yet been utilised, and the sugar-cane 
flourishes precariously on the Calabrian coast. 
It is of course to be remembered that wealth 
and enterprise are very unequally distributed 
over the peninsula, and that the average of 
the northern and middle parts is greatly 
reduced by including in the calculation the 
backward south. 

The impulse given to the improvement of 
landed estates fifteen or twenty years ago has, 
Signor Gallenga thinks, rather languished since 
then, partly in consequence of the heavy 
taxes on land. On the other hand, the 
achievement of the great Alpine tunnels has 
already much augmented the export of 
Italian produce, especially fruit, to the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe. Of the system of 
mezzadria, ‘farming at half-profits, with 
rent paid not in cash but in kind,” Signor 
Gallenga speaks highly, and inclines one to 
wish that the experiment might be tried in 
some parts of the British Isles. ‘‘ Codpera- 
tion between master and man has aroused 
new energies and brightened the prospects of 
Italian husbandry. Within this last quarter 
of a century the land has been made to yield 
twice its former produce.” And it is stated 
that 52 per cent. of the population are agricul- 
tural, so that all agrarian matters are of vital 
importance. But in Italy, as elsewhere, 
prosperity can only rest on enforcement of 
the law and a consciousness of security ; and 
these, in many parts of the country, de not 
yet exist. The husbandmen, instead of living 
in the midst of their labour in farms scat- 
tered over the land, are cooped in squalid and 
unhealthy villages by dread of prowling 
robbers. As in all such cases, the hapless 
peasant is left between two terrors until the 
government fulfils its duty by making the 
law an effectual shield of the poor and weak. 

As to marine trade, the opening of the 
Suez Canal should help Italy ; but here again 
the want of coal is against her. The greater 


part of the chapter on this subject is occupied 
in pointing out instances in which better 
management or more enterprise could be 
shown, in calling to mind the success of 
Italian traders and explorers of the Middle 
Ages, and in citing evidence which promises 
that the old skill and boldness are reviving. 





Meantime we are reminded that the trade of 
Belgium—a country possessing one-tenth the 
territory and one-fifth the population of Italy 
—is considerably greater than hers, both in 
exports and imports. 

As a colonising nation the Italians come 
next among Europeans to the English and 
Germans, though there are hardly any places 
where they can settle under their own flag. 
There are more than a million Italians settled 
abroad, even by the consular returns, which 
necessarily make the number smaller than it 
really is. Of these more than half are in 
South America, and a full quarter in the 
Argentine Republic. Forty years ago those 
shores were ringing with the daring deeds of 
Garibaldi, as he trained his sword for its 
greater work at home. Now, beneath the 
tutelar shadows of his statue and Mazzini’s, 
his countrymen are peacefully making this 
region into an Italy of the New World. 
Buenos Ayres, the second in size of South 
American cities, had in 1880 (according to 
the Statesman’s Year-Book) a population of 
close on a quarter of a million—i.e., about as 
many as Rome or Milan. At least 103,600 
are, Signor Gallenga states, Italians, and their 
birth rate is half as large again as that of the 
Spanish immigrants and treble that of the 
native Argentines. There is no other part 
of the New World which seems to be thus 
passing from one race to another. Yet such 
is the diversity of Italian dialects that the 
immigrants prefer to use Spanish as a kind of 
lingua franca. The whole phenomenon is 
stimulant of speculation as to its future. 

The chapter on ‘‘Government”’ contains a 
résumé, from the author’s point of view, of 
the home politics of Italy since her union. 
One may agree in deprecating her excessive 
imitation of France without thinking all the 
author’s illustrations of it well chosen. If 
the basis of the Italian constitution is the 
Charter given to Piedmont in 1848 by Charles 
Albert, and modelled on the French Charter 
of 1830, which had just been torn up at the 
dethronement of Louis Philippe, nevertheless 
the constitutional history of Piedmont can 
hardly be said to discredit the wisdom of that 
adoption. But Signor Gallenga’s censure of 
Itelian politics seems rather to date from the 
accession of the Rattazzian party to power in 
1876 under Signor Depretis, and the consequent 
extension of the suffrage. By the Act of 
1882 the number of electors was raised 
from a little over 600,000 to more than 
2,000,000, while the introduction of the 
scrutin de liste reduced the electoral col- 
leges, or districts, from 508 to 135. These 
2,000,000 seem, however, to include the 
analfabeti, or illiterate, who are legally dis- 
qualified, and who form a good half of the 
male population. Doubtless it was found 
impossible to give the suffrage to the intelli- 
gent workmen of Northern and Middle Italy 
without admitting Southern voters of a much 
lower degree of fitness. But Signor Gallenga 
does not seem to have any revolutionary mea- 
sures to point to as yet as a result of this Act. 
His chief complaint is that Signor Depretis 
is a second-rate intriguing politician, an ‘old 
parliamentary hand,” who has kept his place 
at the head of the government by adroit 
balancing between parties. ‘The abolition of 
the grist-tax and of an enforced paper currency 
are the other two chief measures carried by: 
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the Depretis ministry. Yet, although the ex- 
penditure has been nearly trebled since 1860, 
the revenue has kept pace with it. This is 
no excuse for the carelessness imputed to 
the Italian parliament in supervising the 
estimates, or for the mischievous multi- 
plication of inefficient functionaries, or for 
the proneness of politicians to job, not 
for themselves but for their constituencies, 
whereby the state is sacrificed to a politica 
da campanile. Subsidies are given recklessly 
to theatres, carnivals, and branch lines of 
railroad that cannot pay. It is disheartening 
to hear that 

‘“‘ Naples, the most madly improvident of Italian 
cities, so far from taking to heart the terrible 
lesson of the cholera of 1884, has, as yet, done 
nothing toward the improvement of its sanitary 
conditions, and allows its lowest classes to 
huddle together in those fondachi or under- 
ground cellars, which are thus nests of pes- 
tilence, the city being intent on using for 
mere idle embellishment those 100,000,000 lire 
(£4,000,000) which the Italian parliament voted 
as a subsidy to enable the City of the Siren to 
take such hygienic measures as might ward off 
the chances of a second visitation of the Asiatic 
scourge.” 

Cavour’s idea that the Church should make 

ample restitution of its wealth to the people 
has been carried out more imperfectly than 
many may suppose, and the clergy are by no 
means badly off compared to other classes, 
regard being had to their still portentous 
numbers. 
“The ranks of the clerical host in Italy are 
too exorbitantly, too monstrously out of all 
proportion to what is considered the fair re- 
quirement of the militant Church in other parts 
of the Roman Catholic world.” 

Ia the chapters on the present condition of 
literature, art, science, and education there 
is no lack of interesting matter ; but they do 
not materially alter the prima facie impression 
that in Italy, as in Europe generally, physical 
science flourishes more than literature or art. 
The educational characteristics and defects 
pointed out are also of a kind made familiar 
by many testimonies. The chief improve- 
ments seem to have been effected through the 
influence of military training in the case of 
boys, and in the case of girls by discon- 
tinuance of the practice of immuring them in 
convents until the day of their marriage to a 
husband hitherto unknown. The chapter on 
“Character” is avowedly an expansion of the 
summaries of Italian character in ‘ old- 
English school-books,” and of Shakspere’s 
conception of it, but is none the less interest- 
ing for this. The seemingly merciful but 
really cruel leniency towards criminals which 
discredits Italy is earnestly dwelt upon. 

Throughout the book the author oscillates 
between hopefulness and despondency, in- 
clining, perhaps, to the latter somewhat too 
much. The evils he points out are doubtless 
real and grave. The over-administration, the 
mal-administration, the politica da campanile, 
and the apathy which makes these possible, 
are all maladies of the body politic which it 
1s salutary to insist upon. Probably, also, 
there is a lack of wisdom and strength in the 
leading public men of Italy ; but at least she 
has not, as the majority in our own country 
has for the last twenty years, mistaken for 
great statesmen the rhetoricians alternately 
m power. Doubtless the newly enfran- 





chised voters must swamp the two classes 
which did most for the deliverance of 
Italy: the nobility and gentry, chiefly 
Piedmontese, of whom such men as Cesare 
Balbo and D’Azeglio are types; and the 
workmen of the cities who in Milan, and 
Rome, and Venice blotted out with their 
blood the old reproach, ‘‘ Italians don’t fight.” 
But it is too soon to judge of the ultimate 
results of the new electoral law. A danger 
more peculiar to Italy is her proneness to 
servile imitation of France. Strangely 
enough Signor Gallenga seems to associate this 
tendency with the doctrines of Mazzini, of 
whom he seems to have little knowledge or com- 
prehension. The fact is, of course, that there 
was nothing on which Mazzini more strongly 
or repeatedly insisted than on the fatal mis- 
take of following France, of adopting the 
formulae of her Revolution, and of supposing 
that it had initiated a new era, whereas it 
had in truth only concluded an old one. I 
have before me a file of Za Roma del Popolo, 
the journal founded by Mazzini in 1871; and 
there are few articles from his pen that year 
which do not contain warnings against this 
error—warnings which, as he says, are an 
expansion of the words he wrote in 1835 : 


‘*La Rivoluzione Francese deve essere con- 
siderata non come un programma ma come un 
riassunto: non come iniziativa d’un’epoca 
nuova, ma come l’ultima formola d’un’epoca 
che sta per conchiudersi.”’ 


The whole series of these last admonitions 
of that Pater Patriae should be in the hands 
and minds of Italian statesmen, under what- 
ever form of government they work. 

One darger at least Italy seems to be sur- 
mounting, a danger which beforehand seemed 
likely to be one of the most threatening. The 
towns and communes may be often absorbed 
in their petty interests, but the progress of 
the amalgamated states and races has been 
steadily toward more perfect fusion. The 
fatal project of Federation, against which 
Mazzini and all wise patriots protested, is 
sinking more and more into oblivion. There 
seems no fear that the Italians will ever 
entertain the suggestion of tearing their 
country to pieces to gratify some disappointed 
politician. If they can thoroughly carry out 
the principle which they have thus far 
grasped—that while no part or class of the 
commonwealth is to be neglected, so also 
none is to override the sense and will of the 
whole—they will have an anchor enabling 
their country to ride out many storms. 

Ernest Myers. 








» 


A History of the United States. 
Greg. (W. H. Allen.) 


Ir would be mere affectation if I were to 
review Mr. Greg’s book without recognising 
the fact that I have been myself, in a small 
way, a worker in the same field. Others can 
best judge how far that really qualifies me to 
criticise Mr. Greg, or how far it should make 
it necessary to discount my criticism. I think 
I may honestly say that there is no part of 
Mr. Greg’s subject for which I have not read 
some of the chief authorities, that there are 
parts of it for which I have studied most of 
them carefully, and that there is not much of 
it on which I have not thought and formed 
conclusions for myself. Those conclusions are 


By Percy 





very different from Mr. Greg’s. I think, too, 
that our notions on the method of historical 
study and the nature of historical evidence 
differ a good deal. That being so, it is very 
likely that I approach Mr. Greg’s work in 
rather a disparaging frame of mind, with too 
great a readiness to detect, perhaps to 
imagine, inaccuracy and partisanship. Pro- 
bably readers will do well to take all my 
praise of Mr. Greg unquestioningly, and to 
examine the condemnatory and contentious 
part of the criticism jealously and suspi- 
ciously. 

Mr. Greg’s history falls into three main 
divisions, or, at least, there are three suc- 
cessive portions of his subject which stand 
out conspicuously: (1) The early history of 
the New England Puritans; (2) the War of 
Independence; and (3) the War of Secession. 
On each of these matters he is an earnest 
partisan. Mr. Greg detests and condemns 
New England Puritans, American rebels, 
Northern abolitionists and their allies. Now, 
while I differ on every one of these points 
from Mr. Greg, I am quite prepared to admit 
that he has in each what lawyers would call 
an arguable case. Nay, more, I believe that 
most American historians have hitherto ap- 
proached the matter in so one-sided a fashion 
that a history in which a strenuous effort 
was made to do justice to the defeated in the 
two great wars, and to criticise with the 
utmost strictness all the moral and political 
pretensions of New England, would be of 
great value. But that is a very different 
matter from Mr. Greg’s treatment of the sub- 
ject. Puritans, Congressmen, Northerners 
are not merely wrong in the main, they are 
wrong all along the line. Every character, 
every incident, is so dealt with as to illus- 
trate the righteousness of one cause, the un- 
righteousness of the other. 

It is easy to see how Mr. Greg has reached 
this frame of mind. It is clear that he has 
been in a great measure led to his views by a 
reaction, intelligible to anyone who knows 
American history, against such writers as 
Bancroft, Palfrey, and Draper. That such 
writers should raise against them a controver- 
sial assailant can be no matter for surprise. 
Yet I cannot but think it matter for regret 
that Mr. Greg should, while professing him- 
self a historian, have taken on himself the part 
of a counter-advocate. Two courses, as it 
seems to me, are open toa historical writer 
who would clear away the misrepresentations 
of a predecessor. He may deal with his 
opponents as Thirlwall dealt with Mitford— 
that is, over against the partisan manifesto 
he may set a judicially balanced account of the 
events. Mr. Greg himself would hardly claim 
that character for his book. Or he may deal 
with them as Mr. Paget, in his New Examen, 
dealt with Lord Macaulay—that is, he may 
discredit them by tripping them upon detailed 
points set forth in purely controversial 
writings. Mr. Greg would have found no 
lack of openings in his enemies’ harness; and 
the weapons needed in such a controversy are 
just those which he can handle adroitly and 
effectively. As it is, he seems to have fallen 
between two stools. His book, regarded as 
history, is constantly marred by its controver- 
sial character. He chooses facts not for their 
own value, but because they enable him to 
score a point against an adversary. Instead 
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of taking his own line of country and sticking 
to it, he is perpetually hampered by the need 
of following an opponent. On the other 
hand, the task of combining attack and 
counter-statement in one is almost necessarily 
beyond his powers. 

The slightest and least satisfactory part of 
Mr. Greg’s work is, I venture to think, the 
first. If it was necessary for the scope of 
Mr. Greg’s work that it should include a 
history of the early days of New England, I 
cannot but think that the work was worth 
doing, it may be, not at greater length, but 
in a more thorough fashion. So completely 
does he regard his position as that of an 
advocate that he seems content to take the 
statements of Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Palfrey 
without carefully comparing them with 
original authorities. Curran, I believe, com- 
plained that he was usually compelled to take 
his facts from his opponent’s brief; but Mr. 
Greg was under no such necessity. He 
apparently takes credit to himself for accept- 
ing the statements of his opponents. Such a 
line of argument may be effective, or possibly 
generous, in an advocate, but history should 
know nothing of opponents. It is a some- 
what ungracious and unsatisfactory mode of 
criticism to pick out detailed inaccuracies; 
yet I can only thus illustrate what I think is 
Mr. Greg’s lack of familiarity with this 
period by specialinstances. He says (p. 47): 
‘Massachusetts confined the privileges of 
citizenship, civil and political, exclusively to 
‘church members.’ Plymouth and New 
Haven avowedly, Connecticut practically, fol- 
lowed the same rule.” I should like to know 
Mr. Greg’s authority for saying that this was 
the practice in Plymouth. What, again, is 
meant by Connecticut ‘‘ practically’ doing 
the same? Mr. Greg does not vouchsafe any 
sort of explanation nor give any refereace to 
clear up this dark utterance ; and the matter 
is not a trifling one. The qualification for 
citizenship in a particular state is a point on 
which we have a right to require accuracy ; 
the more so that Mr. Greg makes this ex- 
clusiveness a matter of reproach. At p. 85 
Mr. Greg speaks of ‘the influence at court 
of Cotton Mather, a leading Boston preacher, 
and of his father, Increase, in 1689.” Now, 
in 1689, Cotton Mather was twenty-two 
years old, already indeed famous at Boston 
a8 a prodigy of learning, but, I think, one 
may confidently say, not known personally to 
a single English statesman. He had no more 
to do with the political action of Increase 
Mather in England than Horace Walpole had 
to do with the Excise Bill. Increase Mather 
was an energetic and adroit diplomatist, 
Cotton Mather an unpractical pedant, who 
never took any leading part in politics. 
When, some ten years later, Cotton Mather 
acquired some influence in his father’s 
counsels, that influence was nothing but a 
bane and a hindrance. So again (p. 68), Mr. 
Greg refers with very just denunciation to 
an act of treachery against the Indians, per- 
petrated by one Major Waldron. He then goes 
on to extend this blame to Waldron’s country- 
men. ‘He remained one of the heroes of Massa- 
chusetts. His name ranks in her traditions 
with those of Winthrop and Endicott.” 
“Hero” and “traditions” are, no doubt, 
somewhat vague. But, I suppose, one 


may take Cotton Mather’s Magnalia and 





Hubbard’s History, as embodying the most 
generally accepted New England traditions. It 
is, I think, hardly fair to say that they put 
Winthrop and Endicott on the same level. 
When the statement includes Waldron, it 
sounds like saying, that ‘‘in the traditions of 
George III.’s reign Sir Thomas Picton’s name 
ranks with those of Pitt and Castlereagh.” 
Mr. Greg’s odd way of dealing with references 
makes it impossible to judge the extent of 
his studies. When he attacks Bancroft and 
Palfrey, he occasionally refers to those authors, 
never to any original writer. He may, of 
course, be familiar with such original writers 
as Bradford and Winthrop. But certainly 
Mr. Greg’s errors, to say nothing of his lack 
of references, raise a presumption the other 
way ; and, I venture to think that, without a 
knowledge of such authorities, a writer is 
hardly furnished adequately for this part of 
the task which Mr. Greg has set himself. 

With the later parts of his subject Mr. 
Greg certainly shows, and I think possesses, 
far greater familiarity. Yet his account of the 
War of Independence is as much marred by 
the intensity of his partisanship. Mr. Greg’s 
attitude is very well illustrated by his cri- 
ticism of Washington. 


‘“‘Though a man of stern principle and un- 
gracious integrity Washington had the hard 
Puritan honesty of a severe man of business, 
to whom the generous impulses and passionate 
instincts of chivalry are wholly alien. Byron’s 
aptly-chosen epithet, ‘the Cincinnatus of the 
West,’ was truer than its inventordreamed. It 
suggests, some great, one or two heroic, but no 
knightly virtues, no admirable faults or lovable 
weaknesses,” 


George Warrington was a more generous 
enemy. He could feel that ‘‘ through all the 
doubt and darkness, the danger and long 
tempest of the war, it was only the American 
leader’s indomitable soul that remained 
entirely steady.” And, as for Mr. Greg’s 
criticism of Washington’s colleagues, it would 
really need the creator of George Warrington 
to do justice to it. Heis for ever harping on 
the fact that the American generals were 
‘‘not gentlemen.” He states that Greene 
was a blacksmith, and takes the course, some- 
what unusual with him, of citing an authority 
for this ‘damaging fact.” The English generals 
may have been gentlemen; but when one 
thinks of that tale of folly—bluster when 
conciliation was needed, delay when prompti- 
tude was needed, Howe and André planning 
their concerts and their sham tournament at 
Philadelphia—one feels that ‘ gentility” and 
knightly virtues are not the first and only 
requisite in a general. One is tempted to 
to say, with the old Scotch housewife, to 
whom a cook was recommended as “‘a decent 
women”: ‘‘ Damn her decency, can she cook 
collops?”? In one case, indeed, Mr. Greg’s 
aristocratic sympathies have led him either 
into some very queer history or very queer 
morality. He describes the Duke of Grafton 
as a man “of stainless character.”” Even an 
age which has witnessed the whitewashing 
of Henry III. and Frederic of Prussia should 
have some admiration left fur the courage 
which gives a clean bill of moral health to 
the protector of Nancy Parsons. Mr. Greg’s 
sympathies, too, seem, in one instance, to 
have destroyed that literary perception which, 


from his general tone, one would have looked 





forin him. In his estimate of Franklin Mr. 
Greg tell us that ‘‘ his ethical platitudes may 
compare favourably with those of Martin F. 
Tupper.” Verily a man who cannot enjoy 
Franklin’s autobiography deserves to be sen- 
tenced to an endless study of Proverbial 
Philosophy. Yet the juxtaposition is in some 
ways hard on the author of that highly moral 
work. If ever he had a liazson (quod Di 
avertant), he would, I am sure, never have 
chronicled it as “‘ my first erratum,” as does 
that genial old worldling whom Mr. Greg 
denounces. Mr. Greg, however, seems to 
have got his ideas of Franklin from certain 
writers who have made him a “hero of 
romance.”’ I have never met with them, but 
I should like to do so. Such really original 
and daring humour is none too common. 

Mr. Greg’s account of the great American 
Civil War is at once the freshest and most 
vigorous part of his work, while it is, perhaps, 
even more strongly marked by his special 
failings than what has gone before. One 
would think that the staunchest Southern 
partisan would be irritated at last, and goaded 
into revolt, by the persistency with which 
every incident discreditable to the North is 
amplified, every opportunity of lavishing some 
rhetorical praise on the South is embraced. 
And I think that most English readers will 
feel that the passage which describes the 
closing tragedy of the war falls short in some- 
thing more important than even fairness or 
good taste. For that vile scoundrel Booth, 
Mr. Greg has no worse description than ‘‘a 
brilliant actor and a man of fiery temperament, 
of bitter passions, of iron nerve, of dauntless 
courage.” Surely there was room here for a 
little of that righteous indignation which is 
heaped on Butler till the reader is weary of 
his name. 

The time has hardly come, I imagine, when 
an impartial history of the war can be written. 
There are too many wounds yet open, too 
much of personal hate and grief yet alive. 
But assuredly when such is written, it will 
not be inspired by those passionate enthu- 
siasms and passionate hatreds which animate 
Mr. Greg. He might in dealing with Ameri- 
can Puritans and their descendants have learnt 
a lesson from the latest historian of English 
Puritans. The example of Mr. Gardiner might 
have taught him that the same man may be 
an eager admirer of Pym and Hampden, a 
strenuous advocate of their cause, and yet 
bring out, with a sympathetic insight beyond 
the reach of mere partisanship, every virtue 
to be found in Strafford, every redeeming 
grace in Buckingham. Or, to come nearer to 
Mr. Greg’s own subject, he might have learnt 
from Col. Chesney that it was not impossible 
to do full justice alike to Lee and to Lee’s 
conqueror. 

It is the more to be regretted that Mr. 
Greg should have chosen to write a partisan 
pamphlet instead of a history, because he has 
gifts which might have fitted him to play the 
better part. He sees his subject, as a whole, 
clearly and comprehensively ; his style, though 
at times disfigured by rather vague rhetoric, 
is for the most part Jucid and effective; his 
arrangement and grouping of incidents 
methodical; his narrative concise. There is 
little fear that the partisanship of such a 
book will be directly misleading. The prac- 
tical sense of mankind warn them against a 
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writer who would teach them that in any 
great struggle or series of struggles all upright 
and high-minded men have been on one side. 
Mr. Greg’s writings will probably affect others 
precisely as the New England school of his- 
torians have affected him. Unfortunately 
this method of alternate repulsions is hardly 
the one best fitted to produce a sound his- 
torical judgment. 
J. A. Doyze. 








Life of Rosminit. By William Lockhart. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


RosMINI was near being both an epoch-making 
thinker and a saint. If he was correctly 
assured that his pamphlets (on the five wounds 
of the Church and the project of a constitu- 
tion) were only placed on the Index because 
they might have alarmed the Austrian govern- 
ment, he may, perhaps, be canonised yet. 
Several chapters in the second volume read 
almost as if they were written in view of 
such a contingency. Meanwhile, the growth 
of the order which he founded is seriously 
injured by a suspicion of his orthodoxy, which 
is diligently kept alive by Jesuit journalists, 
who, we are told, act without the sanction of 
their order. The Pope, it seems, reminds the 
world every now and then that Rosmini’s volu- 
minous works have been examined and found 
free from censure, and then enjoins silence 
upon both sides. Apparently this silence is 
not infringed by a chapter on ‘ Journalistic 
Assassination”’ in general; but it might be 
by any particular specification or discussion 
of the charges adduced by the journalistic 
assassins. Part of the accusation certainly is 
that Rosmini is irreconcilable with St. Thomas; 
and the late Monsignor Ferré wrote eleven 
octavo volumes to refute it. He also wrote 
a pamphlet which Father Lockhart translates, 
from which unphilosophical readers may 
learn that both St. Thomas and Rosmini 
attached more importance than Locke to the 
activity of the human mind in converting 
experience into knowledge, and that Ros- 
mini talked of ‘ideal being’ and St. 
Thomas of the Intellectus Agens. It is 
clear that Rosmini meant to agree with St. 
Thomas, and it is possible that he succeeded. 
It is also possible that neither Aristotle nor St. 
Thomas ever conceived the transition from 
the yrwpima jyiv to the yrwpima drdas quite 
consistently, and that they would have been 
more consistent if they could have eliminated 
postulates which Rosmini emphasised. Per- 
haps the Jesuits who accepted the specula- 
tions of Condillac (who might have been as 
orthodox as Paley) thought so. At any 
rate, Rosmini represents the Italian reaction 
against the Epigoni of Condillac as Kant 
represents the German reaction against Hume. 
Few would say that Kant overtopped Hume 
as Rosmini overtopped Gioja; but, after all, 
Hume was the more stimulating opponent. 

From first to last there was something 
provincial in Rosmini’s career. He was, to 
begin with, a rich noble in the Italian Tyrol ; 
and he could not or would not cut himself 
loose from the Italian lakes, though half his 
difficulties would have been left behind if he 

ad once turned his back on the Austrian 
dominions and this ancestral estate, and set up 
as a Catholic philosopher at large. 





Oae cannot say that it was his choice to | scholastic orthodoxy, and the suspicion, we 


‘* Like Cato, give his little senate laws,” 


for he gave real weight to the judgment of 
his inferiors ; still less to 


‘* Sit attentive to his own applause.” 


Praise always pained him, as it pains the 
saints. And yet he had a certain affinity for 
playing triton among the minnows. He 
deferred to the minnows without a thought of 
condescension, but he never went near the 
whales by choice. From his youth up he 
always wanted to be at the head of some 
mutual improvement society, whose chief 
object was to be to improve its members ; 
and he found it difficult to keep one together, 
because the members always wanted to im- 
prove their neighbours without waiting to 
improve themselves. 

Perhaps this was the reason that he never 
joined any religious order. Perhaps, too, it 
was the reason why the Venerable Marchesa 
Canossa, foundress of the Daughters of 
Charity, thought he had a vocation to founda 
male branch of that order. He entertained 
the idea, but did nothing. He waited for 
indications of the Divine Will. He always 
idealised ‘‘ passivity,” and detested the “ spirit 
of enterprise.” At last, however, he fell in 
with a certain zealous priest from Lorraine 
who had made France too hot to hold him, 
and thought that this was a sign that he 
ought to begin. He set to work to draw up 
the constitutions of his order, and told the 
Abbé Léwenbruck to arrange a house which 
he had taken for the purpose. Unfortunately 
he wanted to do too much to the house; and 
he began preaching (like St. Ignatius and his 
companions) without waiting to learn Italian. 
Naturally he soon left the order and Rosmini; 
but the order gradually struggled into life. 
Its greatest difficulty, both at Rome and with 
the Austrian government, was due to the 
foresight of its founder, who would not allow 
of corporate property in any form, thinking 
it better that the common property should be 
at the mercy of an unfaithful member, than 
that the state should have a corporation to 
despoil. The feeling at Rome, under Pius 
VIII. and Gregory XVI., seems to have been 
that Rosmini was a great philosopher, who 
was to be indulged if he wished to found an 
order, but if possible kept from spending 
time and thought upon it that could be better 
employed. The fear, however, was needless. 
He had read largely and thought deeply in 
his youth, and the cares of his order did not 
prevent him from spending his mornings in 
dictating the conclusions he had reached. 
The latter part of his life was less prosperous. 
He had early been embroiled with the Aus- 
trian government on account of a panegyric 
on Pius VII. On the accession of Pius IX. 
he was drawn into politics. He drew up a 
constitution, and wrote a pamphlet on the 
five wounds of the Church. He seems half 
to have wished to be summoned to Rome 
by the Pope. He went there when Ghioberti 
sent him as ambassador; but soon threw up 
the office, as, though he wished the Pope to 
fight against Austria, he did not wish this 
to be for the exclusive profit of Sardinia. 
Naturally he was one of the first victims of 
the reaction. His pamphlets were censured ; 
and ever since the Oivilta Catolica has 
denounced his philosophy as inconsistent with 


are told, has impeded the progress of his 
order. It would have been interesting to 
have the question at issue explained. In- 
stead we have complaints of journalistic assas- 
sination and appeals to favourable papal 
decrees. G. A. Smmcox. 








NEW NOVELS. 

This Man’s Wife. By G. Manville Fenn. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Dr. Caesar Crowl, Mind-Curer. By Paul 
Cushing. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

So the World Wags. By the Author of “A 
Lone Lassie,” &c. In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

An English Vendetta. By Frederick Boyle. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Friend of the Family: The Gambler. By 
F. Dostoieffsky. (Vizetelly.) 
Sudden Death; or, My Lady the Wolf. By 


Britiffe Skottowe. (Sonnenschein.) 


The Old House in Picardy. By Kathleen 
O’Meara. (Bentley.) 


Fleurette. By Eugéne Scribe. (Maxwell.) 


The Divorced Princess. By René de Pont- 
Jest. (Maxwell.) 


Mr. G. Manvitte Fenn is so prolific a pro- 
ducer of fiction that he runs some risk of 
deterioration into mere word-spinning. Such 
a result would be unfortunate, for Mr. Fenn 
is one of our not over-abundant novelists who, 
generally speaking, have got a good story to 
tell and know how to tell it efficiently and 
with spirit. Zhis Man’s Wife has ample 
incident, some clever character-sketching, 
and the leading personages are individuals— 
good and bad—whom one doesnot regret having 
encountered. Too plainly evident, however, 
is the adaptation of the story to serial publi- 
cation—a fault, it may be added, which is 
not in the least likely to detract from its 
interest in the eyes of the general reader. 
The plot, which is ingenious, can lay no 
claim to originality, although there is no 
actual trespassing on the domains of others. 
This Man’s Wife opens with considerable 
freshness and vigour ; but, while the interest 
is cumulative, the freshness—in other words, 
the author’s individuality— becomes less 
noticeable. The hero, the Rev. Christie 
Bayle, is a gentleman and a fine fellow; and 
I, for one, am glad to have made his ac- 
quaintance, more especially after the mono- 
tonous array of clerical scoundrels with whom 
of iate I have reluctantly had to keep fictitious 
company. The professions are gradually 
becoming played-out in fiction. The law for 
a long time afforded a series of villainous 
prototypes; doctors succeeded to the unwel- 
come inheritance ; thereafter, within the last 
few years, clergymen of the Canon Lucifer 
type have thrilled and horrified unhappy 
readers. A popular novelist, a celebrated 
editor, a famous Royal Academician—any 
one of these would do admirably for a villain. 
The novelty would be a relief, and it would only 
be fair to Law, Medicine, and the Church. In 
Mr. Fenn’s story the hero suffers acutely from 
a complaint not uncommon among curates— 
an over-youthful appearance. This drawback 





|—a very real one, as many young parsons 
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besides Christie Bayle have discovered—is one 
of the main factors in bringing about the first 
catastrophe in the hero’s life. Christie Bayle 
wooes the beautiful Millicent Luttrell ; but he 
is doomed to find his suit declined in favour 
of Robert Hallam, the manager of Dixon’s 
Bank. Very early it is easy to foresee that 
Mr. Hallam is going to bring himself and 
others to grief; and in due course of time 
the sword of Damocles comes down with a 
creditably vicious sweep. Hallam is trans- 
ported; but his wife, the beautiful Millicent, 
continues to believe in his innocence, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming evidence upon 
which he was convicted. It is difficult, at 
this point, to refrain from imagining that Mr. 
Fenn here writes as a dramatist and with the 
object of fetching the gods. The audience 
which prefers ‘‘ high-falutin’ ” sentiment only 
when appropriate will not easily credit that 
so shrewd and fine-natured a woman as Milli- 
cent Hallam would, in the first place, remain 
so long undeceived by her scoundrel-husband, 
or, in the next place, be so obtuse in the 
face of irrefutable facts. Any novelist, how- 
ever, will sympathise with Mr. Fenn’s 
dilemma. The exigencies of his plot neces- 
sitated the enacting of the second part of 
the drama in Australia. There would 
probably be more sympathy with Milli- 
cent, when the end comes, were it not 
for the fact that she is never a very 
genuine personage. Gemp, the village gossip; 
Miss Heathery, the gushing elderly maiden ; 
Mrs. Pinet, the landlady ; Mr. James Thickens, 
the cashier at Dixon’s Bank; Mr. and Mrs. 
.Trampleasure ; and Sir Gordon Bourne, the 
foppish, but good-hearted old squire—one and 
all are made real to us; but Millicent, who 
should have been the chief figure in the 
drama, or have shared that eminence with 
Hallam, is but a puppet in the author’s hands. 
She is beautiful, pleasing, good, all that is 
excellent, but she never compels us to any 
keen emotion. We read about her, but with- 
out for the time sharing her life. This, at 
any rate, is the impression left upon the 
present writer ; and if he has not misjudged, 
it is the main flaw in an exciting, cleverly 
told, and eminently readable novel. 


Dr. Caesar Crowl: Mind-Curer is a note- 
worthy, and might have been a very remark- 
able, novel. ‘Lhe faults which Mr. Paul 
Cushing displayed in Misogyny and the Maiden 
prevail throughout his latest story, although 
the latter is indubitably in advance of its 
predecessor, if I may be allowed the bull. 
Dr. Caesar Crowl is tall, dark, and supremely 
handsome; possesses a face sometimes like that 
of a demi-god, again like that of a fallen angel ; 
has flashing eyes, surcharged with subtle and 
irresistible magnetism ; is enveloped in a veil 
of mystery, and can compel all women to his 
will. It will thus be seen that Dr. Crow] is 
no new figure in fiction, but the familiar 
saturnine ‘‘hero” who, as an eagle-eyed, 
raven-haired individual, fascinated our ances- 
tral readers of Mrs. Radclitfe, and who, as an 
indolent, blasé, herculean, fair-haired guards- 
man, still continues to afford a fearful joy to 
the young ladies who indulge in surreptitious 
perusal of Ouida’s romances. ‘The drama 
which Mr. Cushing has set himself to unfold 
opens in Boston. ‘There are gathered together 
the leading exponents of, and the increasing 
numbers of believers in, the New Science of 





Metaphysical Healing. Among the former 
Dr. Crowl has precedence by virtue of his 
exceptional powers. He repudiates magnetism, 
he pooh-poohs thought-transference, he does 
not even admit the soft impeachment of hyp- 
notic suggestion. He rules by the spirit, on 
the principle that the body is a mere imma- 
teriality. This divine healer, however, dis- 
plays a curious faculty for winning substan- 
tial gifts from those whom he cures, and for 
one of so lofty a spirit and so pure a heart 
he is surprisingly alive to his worldly advan- 
tages. His spiritual power is indeed mar- 
vellous. He sits down in a musing attitude, 
and speedily, by the force of his will, he has 
allured from the highways and homes of 
Boston no fewer than twenty-seven men and 
women, who all arrive hurriedly, and with 
impetuous demands for the Mind-Curer—five 
buggies almost collide in the race for primacy. 
This incident arises out of the complaisant 
acquiescence of Dr. Crowl in a lady mind- 
curer’s request as to ‘‘ how he did it.” The 
Society of Christian Scientists, or Metaphysical 
Healers, first take umbrage, and then become 
alarmed at the dark doings of Caesar; and 
a round-robin is sent to him intimating the 
benefit which would accrue to Boston by his 
prolonged absence. He disappears. After 
this prelude, the story gains apace, with an 
English background. The plot becomes in- 
tricate, various more or less interesting char- 
acters are introduced, extraordinary things are 
accomplished through the mystic powers 
of Dr. Crowl, and all things seem to favour 
his designs. But ultimately various com- 
binations are formed, and Crowl’s supremacy 
totters to its fall. The beautiful Jacintha 
Theobald eludes his wiles, and rejoices with 
her lover Tom Glutterbuck (Mr. Cushing is 
original, at any rate, in his nomenclature) ; 
Simon Kidd, whom Crowl hypnotised towards 
insanity, plays an unexpected part; Harold 
Charteris, the missing legatee, turns up ; and, 
finally, Crowl realises that the game is lost. 
It would have been more consistent with 
nature, perhaps, if so clever and resourceful a 
man had migrated to pastures new, but his 
end,as told by Mr. Cushing is more romantic 
and impressive. He strolls out through the 
darkness towards an ancient Druidic stone, 
seats himself thereon, salutes the Great Soul, 
and from a tiny box extracts a pinch of 
powder which he places on his tongue. In 
five minutes, the wind wailing past the Titan’s 
Chair moves athwart no human being, but 
only upon the rigid corpse of Dr. Caesar 
Crowl. There is more originality in the book 
than might be at first apparent—apart from 
its superficial novelty. It is brilliantly 
written, although in places over-consciously 
so, and is worth a dozen of the average 
‘‘ psychical studies in fiction’’ which are so 
numerous at present. 


So the World Wags is a fairly interesting 
story of its class. If Mr. Anthony Trollope 
had not already so well worked the clerical 
vein, more admiration, probably, would be 
felt for the cleverest parts of this novel— 
those dealing with the worthy Dean of Sal- 
chester and his sour, bigoted, nagging wife, 
Lady Mary. Roy Gordon is the good fairy 
of the romance; and one regrets his death, 
though the account of it is as good as any- 
thing in the book. If So the World Wage is 
not enthralling, neither is it dull; and if it 
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is generally commonplace, it is free from 
vulgarity. For these reasons it will obtain 
the appreciation which it deserves. 


In Mr. Frederick Boyle’s novel one must 
be prepared to be bored by the Vallence 
family. Its members and its connexions 
swarm confusedly before the mind—a trial 
which it would be easier to endure if they 
were interesting folk. But they are mostly 
extremely commonplace individuals, and their 
woes and joys are not calculated to quicken 
the pulse of the most inexperienced reader. 
The style is very indifferent, though free 
from slovenly and ungrammatical phrases. 
It would be at once presumptuous and unjust 
to say that dn English Vendetta will miss its 
goal; but if its goal be a select one, it is 
fitting for the critic to point out the slight 
chance of its ever being reached. 


Fedor Dostoieffsky, one of the five pre- 
eminent Russian novelists, is likely to become 
as familiar to French and English readers as 
Tourguénieff himself. Crime and Punishment 
and Injury and Insult have already been 
favourably noticed in the Acapemy. But the 
radical difference between the Eastern and 
Western ways of looking at life becomes more 
and more manifest in the work of Dostoieff- 
sky; and the two stories which Messrs. 
Vizetelly have just published in one volume 
can hardly attain to popularity in this 
country. Tourguénieff is the most European 
of Russian writers, Tolstoi only a little less so, 
but Dostoieffsky is absolutely Russian—the 
un-Westernised Russian. This fact adds to the 
interest with which students of literature 
and of human nature peruse his sombre tales, 
but stands in the way of their popular appre- 
ciation. he Friend of the Family is terribly 
diffuse. Thomas Tomich Opuiskin is de- 
lineated in a masterly fashion, and Mrs. 
General Krahotkin is a reality; but the tale, 
or sketch, would have been narrated more 
efficiently by a French novelist in a third, by 
a skilful English story-teller in half of the 
space. The Gambler is more interesting ; but 
here, too, one wearies for the analyser to 
become the romancist. Mr. Whishaw has, so 
far as I can judge, performed the task of 
translation as skilfully and sympathetically as 
in his previous renderings of Russian originals. 


Mr. Skottowe’s romance, Sudden Death, 
abounds in thrilling sensationalism. Its cen- 
tral idea is so good, its plot is in its main 
features so excellent, that it is impossible not 
toregret the author’s inability to write tolerable 
English. I do not remember ever having 
encountered any book so eccentrically punc- 
tuated, or unpunctuated. Sentences like the 
following are innumerable: ‘“‘Among them 
a little Australian named Sydney a big friend 
of his called Jordan young Wing and several 
others almost all the men we knew in fact” 
(p- 107). Not less infrequent are such gram- 
matical lapses as ‘‘a fellow who one could 
thoroughly rely on.” We will not spoil the 
pleasure of intending readers by proclaiming 
the motive on which the story depends, but 
we may add that the mystification is not very 
skilfully managed. With more care this very 
bloodthirsty, but extremely exciting, story 
might have been rendered a striking romance. 

Although Miss O’Meara has an excellent 
story to tell, the chief charm of The Old 
House in Picardy lies in its telling. There is 
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nothing of the sensational element, yet the 
interest does not flag; and there is more 
literary warrant manifest in any single page 
than in the whole of the book just reviewed. 
Diane Coryval is a charming heroine. The 
story of her youth and of her married life 
with Rupert Byasson, her love for René St. 
Avon, and her life at the old house in Picardy, 
with Rupert and his brother Lazare, is as 
pleasantly as it is ably narrated. No proba- 
bilities are violated, yet everything tends 
towards the delightful conclusion for which 
the sympathetic reader hopes. 


Scribe’s well-known novel, Fleurette, has 
been execrably translated, and is rendered still 
less attractive by numerous misprints, misspell- 
ings, and an aggravating multiplicity of 
italicised words and phrases. The publishers 
have not heightened its chances by any display 
of taste in paper, print, or binding. 


Messrs. Maxwell are projecting a new series 
of translations from the French, under the 
general title, ‘‘The Parisian Library.” The 
first volume is The Divorced Princess, after 
the original of René de Pont-Jest. It is 
interesting enough, but displays the usual 
extraordinary moral contradictions which 
characterise so much contemporary French 
fiction. It goes without saying that the 
seventh commandment is freely infringed. 


Wituam S#arr. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson. By Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan. (Dublin: Gill.) The name 
of John O'Hagan is familiar to many as the 
author of a charming essay on Chaucer, pub- 
lished in a volume of Afternoon Lectures on 
English Literature, delivered in Dublin about 
twenty years ago, and also as translator of the 
“Chanson Roland,” his version of this noble 
poem being the first which appeared in 
English, and one the excellence of which we 
believe is not likely to be surpassed. The 
present essay makes us still more his debtor, 
for, as a writer in a contemporary recently 
remarked, ‘‘Not many pleasant things come 
from Ireland’’; and this being so indeed, of 
late, makes us only the more gladly welcome 
this essay of Judge O’Hagan’s on the poetry 
of Sir Samuel Ferguson as a ‘‘ thing” which 
is even more than pleasant. It is a careful 
study of a writer whose works, a3 yet too little 
known to the English public, must in time win 
their way to general esteem. All readers of 
Ferguson’s poetry henceforth will feel indebted 
for the thoughtful analysis he gives of each of 
the author’s longer poems, such as ‘‘ Conary,” 
and the epic poem ‘“‘Congal.” Indeed, it 
would be well if Lady Ferguson, who, we 
rejoice to hear, is preparing a new edition of 
her husband’s works, would preface each of 
these poems with an argument drawn from 
this portion of Judge O’Hagan’s work. 
In the introduction to this essay we have 
Some fine verses, hitherto unpublished, ex- 
tracted from a longer poem addressed to the 
late Dr. Robert Gordon in 1845, Sir Samuel 
erguson was an Ulsterman, and the poem was 
Written in the dialect common to the North- 
East of Ireland and South-West of Scotland : 


“Lord for ae day o’ service done her, 
Lord for ane hour’s sunlight upon her, 
Here, fortune, take warld’s wealth and honour— 
You’re no my debtor, 
Let me but rive ae link asunder 
O’ Erin’s fetter. 





** Let me but help to shape the sentence 
Will put the pith o’ independence, 
O’ self-respect in self- acquaintance 
And manly pride, 
Intil auld Eber Scot’s descendants— 
Take a’ beside. 


‘* Let me but help to get the truth 
Set fast in ilka brother’s mouth, 
Whatever accent, North or South, 
His tongue may use ; 
And then ambition, riches, youth — 
Take which you choose.” 


The essay opens with a remark on the mar- 
vellous sympathy shown by Ferguson himself, 
a Teuton by extraction, with the native Celtic 
genius of the country that gave him birth ; and 
he shows how strongly this spirit breathes 
through his translations from the Irish, such as 
the following : 
‘* A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Vileachan dubh O! 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the 
yellow barley ear ; 
Uileachan dubh 0! 
There is honey in the trees where her (misty 
vales expand, 
And her forest paths in summer are by falling 
waters fanned, 
There is dew at high noontide there, and springs 
i’ the yellow sand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland.” 


The whole essay is a worthy tribute from one 
accomplished Irish writer to the genius of 
another; but this very charm only makes us 
lament the more that the introduction should 
be marred by a sentence in which there is 
a sting both needless and distasteful, and 
which we should probably have been spared 
had the introduction been written, as the essay 
itself was, twelve years ago. 

‘“Were it not,’? Judge O’Hagan remarks, ‘‘ for 
such efforts as those of Sir Samuel Ferguson to 
form a distinctive literature for Ireland, it would 
be almost inevitable that the intellectual tastes of 
Irishmen should be absorbed by the modern 
literature of England—a literature which, taken on 
the whole, I deem to be neither very elevating nor 
purifying in its tendency.”’ 

Air-built Castles. Stories from the Spanish 
of Fernan Caballero. Translated by Mrs. 
Pauli. (The London Literary Society.) These 
are by no means the best of Caballero’s tales 
considered as literary efforts. They were 
written, as she often wrote, too much with the 
idea of enforcing a moral or religious lesson, 
and with too little regard to artistic com- 
position. The lesson here set forth is that 
the mystery of this life can be explained, and 
its happiness perfected, only in the other life. 
To the six stories on this theme three simple 
folklore tales are added, which show a little 
better the gentle humour which the author 
possessed. The translation is sometimes care- 
less. Spanish terms and proverbial sayings, 
for which it would not be at all difficult to find 
English equivalents, are left untranslated; in 
other cases the rendering is too literal. Con- 
formidad and conformar are favourite terms in 
Spanish religious literature. They signify the 
positive or active side of the virtues of resigna- 
tion and submission. ‘‘ Acquiescence” and 
‘* ecquiesce”’ are, perhaps, nearer equivalents ; 
but these do not quite bring out the voluntary 
moulding of the human will into conformity 
with the will of God, and with the help of it, 
which is contained in the Spanish term. 
Neither ‘‘Conformity, conformity, my daughter, 
it is the virtue of the poor,” nor ‘‘ conform 
yourself,” at all express the idea in English. 
The high-bred Spanish courtesy extended 


equally to all ranks, and which is too often 
lacking among ourselves, is here well set forth. 
Here is one Spanish rule: ‘‘A want of atten- 
tion to a superior offends; a want of attention 
This collection, con- 


to an inferior wounds.” 
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sidered as religious tales, should be a favourite 
with all who share the opinions of the writer. 


Fairy Tales. By Jean Macé. Translated 
from the French by Caroline Genn. (Sonnen- 
schein.) In their own kind—that is, as fairy 
tales with ‘‘ morals ’—we never read anything 
half so good as the stories contained in this 
volume. They are singularly original in con- 
ception, and their style is delightfully bright 
and graceful. To say this of a translated book 
is to bestow high praise on the translator as 
well as on the author. 


Myth-Land. By F. Edward Hulme. (Samp- 
son Low.) This is a collection of legendary 
lore of all ages and countries, chiefly relating 
to imaginary animals and plants. Unlike 
most compilers of books of this kind, Mr. Hulme 
writes well; and, though he has obviously 
not gone to very recondite sources for his in- 
formation, his book is decidedly entertaining 
reading. We observe many misspellings of 
proper names; and as they usually appear in 
the index as well as in the text, we fear they 
cannot be excused as misprints. 


Worldly Tales, by J. W. Sherer (W. H. 
Allen), is an _ acceptable  shilling’s-worth. 
The first nine of the stories are reprinted from 
The World; and the little volume is dedicated 
to Mr. Yates. Though not very strong—in the 
sensational or realistic direction—the stories 
are eminently readable, being ben trovati, and 
told in the manner of an accomplished man-of- 
the-world, who is not afraid, in these fast 
days, of writing like a gentleman and a 
scholar. Some of them appear to be founded 
on fact; especially one entitled, ‘‘ Why Beau- 
champ was made a Q.C.,” which is taken, we 
believe, almost exactly, from an incident in the 
life of the late Mr. Hayward. 


Modern Chess. By H. E. Bird. Part V. 
(Dean & Son.) The fifth part of Mr. Bird’s 
Modern Chess is devoted to the Evans gambit, 
and gives examples of g:mes played at this 
opening, from the time of its invention by 
Captain Evans to the present date. The 
games taken from the La Bourdonnais and 
MacDonnel match are of historical interest ; for, 
played as they were when this opening was in 
its infancy, they show that what after much 
controversy has been accepted as the safest 
defence was then struck out by those great 
players, and has received but little modification 
in after years. Mr. Bird has been always, both 
in books and practice, a consistent advocate of 
this, which is called the normal defence, and 
consists in retreating the attacked B., after 
taking the Kt. P. without delay to Q. Kt. 3, 
and playing the P. to Q. 3. The compromised 
defence advocated some years ago by Zuher- 
tock in his article, ‘‘ Forty Years in the Life of 
a Favourite,’ has proved so difficult in prac- 
tice—since, of the three Pawns captured, two at 
least must be given back, while the defence 
remains most cramped and difficult—that most 
players agree with Mr. Bird in preferring the 
normal defence, where, unless the attack suc- 
ceeds by direct assault against the King, Kt. 
must in the end succumb to the superiority of 
Pawns on the Queen’s side. This part of 
Modern Chess, from its author’s known per- 
sonal predilection, gives most examples of the 
defence which he prefers, and the student will 
find therein many brilliant specimens of play 
at this favourite opening. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that ‘Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
author of The Histury of England from 1815 and 
now governor of the Isle of Man, has been 
entrusted with the biography of the late Earl 
Russell. 
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Mr. EpMuND ROBERTSON, some time pro- 
fessor of Roman Law at University College, 
London, and now M.P. for Dundee, has 
written a little book illustrating the burning 
political question of the day from the point of 
view of experience acquired during several 
visits to America. While fully recognising the 
broad difference between the two cases, he 
aims at showing how the relations between the 
Federal and the several State governments may 
help towards a solution of the Irish problem. 
The book will be called American Home Rule : 
a Sketch of the Political System in the United 
States; and it will be published in a few days 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh. 


THE Religious Tract Society will publish 
before the end of this month a fresh book on 
New Guinea, by Mr. James Chalmers, with a 
map, two portraits, and other illustrations from 
photographs. I1t will give an account of his 
explorations during the past eight years, as 
well as of the circumstances attending the 
proclamation of the British protectorate, when 
Mr. Chalmers was present as interpreter. A 
special feature of scientific interest will be the 
answers given by natives of the Motu and Motu- 
motu tribes to a series of 115 questions on 
social, moral, and religious subjects addressed 
to them by Mr. Chalmers, and written down by 
him on the spot. 


Pror. J. W. Hates will deliver a course of 
four lectures at the Royal Institution, begin- 
ning on Saturday, May 14, upon ‘“ Victorian 
Literature.” 


UnDER the title of Victoria R. I.: Her 
Life and Reign, the Religious Tract Society 
will publish immediately a volume by the Rev. 
Dr. Macaulay, giving not only a narrative of 
the principal events (private and public) in the 
life of the Queen, but also an account of re- 
ligious, social, and political progress during 
the last half century. The book will be illus- 
trated with five portraits of the Queen, and 
— engravings by Mr. E. Whymper and 
others. 


Tu Queen has accepted the special dedica- 
tion of Mr. Wyon’s Great Seals of England, 
which is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
very shortly. 


Mr. THORVALD SOLBERG, of Washington, is 
at present visiting the principal public libraries 
of this country and the continent, partly on 
business connected with the Library of Con- 
gress, 


E. Farrrax Byrrne, the author of 
‘*Entangled,” &c., has written a new novel, to 
be entitled U'he Heir without a Heritage, which 
will probably be published early in May by 
Mersrs. R. Bentley & Son. 


Mr. T, FisHzR Unwin will publish, next 
week, a one-volume novel, entitled, A Little 
Summer Shower, the scenes of which are laid in 
the old town of Bruges, and on the Upper 
Thames, 


St. Kilda and the St. Kildians is the title of 
a work by Mr. Robert Connell, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. T. W. Morison, 
of Glasgow. The book is an extension 
of articles which appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald last summer. They created great 
interest at the time, as they revealed a remark- 
able state of matters in the island, particularly 
in regard to the ecclesiastical rule of the Free 
Church (and only) minister there—so much so 
that the general assembly of that church will 
send out a commission of inquiry as soon as the 
island shall be accessible this summer. Mr. 
Connell has succeeded, with the aid of the 
local schoolmaster, in obtaining translations of 
several old Gaelic songs, few of which have yet 
appeared in print, having hitherto been 
preserved orally. 


Walks in the Ardennes, by Mr. Percy Lindley, 
editor of ‘‘ Walks in Epping Forest,” is in the 
press. It will be illustrated by Mr. J. F. 
Weedon, and will describe less known portions 
of the forests and rivers of the French, Belgian, 
and German Ardennes. 


Messrs. BLAcKWooD have in the press a 
work by Mr. William Canton, of Glasgow, 
entitled, A Lost Epic, and other Poems. 


THE North British Publishing Company, of 
Glasgow, announce the issue, in cheap volumes, 
of the novels by ‘‘ Harry Blyth,” which have 
been so popular when published as serials in 
newspapers. The first one, to appear on April 
25, will be The Secret of Sinclair’s Farm. 


Mr. JosEPpH HvuGuHEs has in the press a 
second edition of the Kindergarten at Home, by 
Miss Emily E. Shirreff, President of the 
Froebel Society. 


WE are requested to state that the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors has removed from 
24, Salisbury-street, Strand, to 8, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Mr. QUARITCH is about to issue, as No. 5 
of his ‘‘ Reprints,” a little volume in which are 
collected the letters recently sent to the Times 
on the subject of the nationalities of the British 
Isles by Sir John Lubbock, Prof. Bryce, and 
others; and the notices which Mr. Thomas 
Kerslake has recently contributed and evoked 
in the ACADEMY on the etymology of ‘‘ Oxford” 
and the survival of Celtic place and river 
names in England. Itis not a bad notion thus 
to write the opinions of several scholars, pro 
and con, on the interesting race-question in 
connexion with the all-absorbing topic of 
future legislation in the United Kingdom. 


TuE twelfth fascicule of the Archives His- 
toriques de la Gascoigne consists of volume i. of 
the ‘‘ Comptes Consulaires de la Ville de Riscle 
de 1441-1484.” The text is Gascon, with an 
introduction of seventy-four pages in French, 
by M. Paul Parfourua, Archiviste of Gers. It 
is also enriched with valuable notes by M. J. de 
Carsalade du Pont. The volume has some 
interest to philologists as well as on historical 
grounds. The miseries brought on the inhabi- 
tants by the changing fortunes of the Comtes 
d’Armagnac in those troublous times are vividly 
exhibited. A subsequent volume, completing 
the accounts to 1507, with a glossary, will be 
published in the course of the present year. 


Evsebio Lopez & Co., of Tolosa, Guipuzcoa, 
invite subscriptions for a new edition of Dom 
Moret’s Anales and Investigaciones del reyno de 
Navarra in four or five volumes, folio. The 
issue will be in ninety to ninety-five parts at 
one peseta (franc) each. 


Corrigendum.—ACADEMY, April 2, 1887, 
p. 38, col. 3, 1. 25, for lovdaov read lovdaior, 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


A NEw serial, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
entitled ‘‘ With the Immortals,” will begin in 
the May number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE May part of the Magazine of Art will 
contain a biographical sketch of Frank Dicksee, 
by Sydney Hodges, and a paper on ‘ Pic- 
tures in Enamel,” by Cosmo Monkhouse ; 
“The Royal Academy Banquet” in the series 
of ‘‘Glimpses of Artist Life,” by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, with illustrations from drawings by T. 
Walter Wilson; a note cn ‘‘The Florentine 
Féte,” by Leader Scott, with an illustration 
of the new Facade of the Florence Duomo; 
‘*Hardwick Hall,” by Edward Bradbury, with 
five illustrations from drawings by W. C. Keene; 
and a full-page engraving, by W. Biscombe 
Gardner, of Holbein’s portrait of “ Christina 











Gallery by the Duke of Norfolk. The frontis- 
piece to this number will be a photogravure of 
Frank Dicksee’s picture, ‘‘ The Symbol.” 


The Quiver for May will contain the first of 
a series of papers, entitled ‘‘ How God preserved 
the Bible,” by Dean Payne-Smith, who was a 
member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
mittee. 


A story by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, en- 
titled ‘‘The Brunswick Ghost,” will appear in 
the May number of Cassell’s Magazine. 


THE subject for the next Prize Essay in 
Walford’s Antiquarian will be ‘‘ The Origin and 
History of Change-Ringing.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO A HYACINTH IN AN APRIL STORM. 


Poor broken flower, in this vile tempest whirled, 
What prompteth thee to such untimely birth, 
To be so soon down-trodden in the earth, 
Before thy pearly petals had unfurled 
The bells that ring in springtime to the world ? 
Thou would’st have brought us welcome, and 
with mirth 
Led all our thoughts away from winter’s dearth, 
Had fate but left thy beauty unimperilled. 


In this sad world, thine is a common fate, 
A world in which the gentlest heart fares worst , 
Borne down by the intolerable weight 
Of kindness unregarded, or accurst ; 
Its labour spurned, its love disconsolate 
As thine fair flower! The purest perish first. 
April 1, 1887. J. B.S. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE contents of the last Poletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for January are 
chiefly reviews. Dona E. Pardo Bazan’s San 
Francisco de Asis is highly praised by the 
Marquis de Molins. Kurth’s Les Origines de 
la Civilisation Moderne is equally commended 
by Bienvenido Oliver; written entirely from 
an Ultramontane standpoint, eclecticism is de- 
clared to be ‘‘ insano y pestifero.” M. d’Arcier’s 
Histoire du Bourg d’Arlay meets with very 
qualified approbation at the hands of Gomez de 
Arteche. In other matters, Francisco Codera 
describes some rare Spanish Arabic Dinars 
lately presented to the Academy, and Father F. 
Fita draws attention to a Roman inscription 
found at Buenafuente in 1882, as a helpful link 
between Latin and Keltiberian. Three letters 
from Fray Geronino de Mendieta, written from 
Mexico in 1574, throw light on the history of 
the Franciscans there, and on their relations to 
the Viceroys. The condition of the secular 
clergy in the country seems to have been much 
the same in the sixteenth as it remained until 
the nineteenth century. 


No. 6, tomo iv., of the Revista de Ciencias 
Histéricas of Barcelona has a biography of the 
first Arab King of Seville, by Fernandez y 
Gonzalez, which reads almost like an extract 
from the Arabian Nights. Garcia del Corral 
begins the text and Spanish translation of the 
Chronicon of Idatius. The value of the work 
will probably consist in the notes, which are 
reserved for the end. No indication is given of 
the sources of the text. The editor publishes 
two letters illustrating the History of the War 
of Independence in 1808; also a short study of 
the dialect of the Val d’Aran, which seems to 
be Catalan, but influenced by French and 
Gascoun grammar and vocabulary. Pots, both 
“lips,” and ‘ kisses,” is Béarnais, and more 
probably connected with Keltic than with Latin 
or Greek (cf. Lespy, Dictionnaire Béarnais, 8.v.). 
One of the species of tambour described in *‘ La 
Musica en Gerona ” is probably the six- stringed 
tambourin still used in the Basque country, and 
not of Arabic origin (¢/. Dozy’s Glossaire, Ap- 





Duchess of Milan,” now lent to the National 





pendice, and Eguilaz y Tanquaz’s Glosario, 8.v., 
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Atamboa). There is also a good illustrated 
account of F. Barado’s ‘‘ Museo Militar.” 


THE last Revista (num. 25 4 30) of Geografia 
Comer cial contains a careful study of the site of 
the Cyranis of Herodotus, and the Cerne of 
Hanno, near the Rio d’Oro; and of the problem 
of the Libyan Iberi as inhabitants of Atlantis. 








THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY 
FUND. 


I BEG leave to recommend to all who are in- 
terested in the study of the English language 
the advisability of attempting to raise a fund 
for the printing of an English Dialect Dic- 
tionary by the University of Cambridge. This 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished without a 
large fund out of which to pay an editor and 
assistants. The University of Cambridge has 
already undertaken the Stanford Dictionary of 
Anglicised Words—that is, a collection of 
foreign words, imperfectly naturalised and ill- 
understood, for which purpose Mr. Stanford 
left the sum of £5,000. A good English Dialect 
Dictionary will require an equal sum in order 
to make it worthy of forming a useful supple- 
ment to Murray’s New English Dictionary. 
The time has come when we must attempt to 
raise the money by a general subscription. 

When the whole sum of £5,000, or, at any 
rate, a considerable portion of it, has been 
obtained, it will be made over to the syndics of 
the Pitt Press (i.e., the Cambridge University 
Printing Press), who have expressed their 
willingness to undertake the printing and 
publication of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
provided that they are guaranteed against loss. 
This can only be done by making due provision 
for paying a competent editor and a sufficient 
staff of assistants. 

The interest on £5,000 is but £150 per 
annum, out of which we have to pay an editor 
and many additional expenses. When the 
work is sufficiently advanced for printing, the 
pay of the editor and assistants must at once 
be greatly increased ; and experience shows that 
@ capital sum is soon made away with when 
once trenched upon. 

_It might be thought that our material is in a 
highly forward state ef preparation. In fact, 
it is less so than appears. It will take a couple 
of years, even for many workers, to collect all 
the “dialect”? material which is to be found 
scattered about in various books, such as the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Monthly Magazine, 
Notes and Queries, and the like, because every 
word ought to be copied out ona separate half- 
sheet of note-paper for the purpose of being 
sorted in. There is no other way, nor any 
royal road to compilation. Even some of the 
work already published by the English Dialect 
Society may require to be thus re-written. 

_ We also require many thousands of quota- 
tions from the best books written in dialect. 
Even with many helpers this will likewise con- 
Sume some years. It will hardly be possible, 
as in the case of the New English Dictionary, 
to give quotations showing the use of every 
word; but all the more characteristic words 
require full illustration. 

2 Tam glad to say that the Rev. A. Smythe 
almer, the author of Leaves from a Word- 
hunter’s Note-book and of Folk-Etymology, has 
indly consented to act, for the present, as 
editor at the sum of £100 per annum. All 
offers of assistance in reading books and writing 
out quotations (according to the same rules as 
te been so successfully adopted for the New 
nglish Dictionary) should be addressed to the 
Hil’ A. Smythe Palmer, The Chalet, Grove 
1, Woodford, Essex. 

The committee of the English Dialect Society 

Support this appeal, resolving that the arrange- 





nn, ee the preparation and publication of 
€ Dictionary can be best carried out by a! 


separate organisation, leaving the society to 
proceed with its own work. All communica- 
tions should therefore be addressed to the hon. 
secretary and treasurer, the Rev. Prof. Skeat, 
2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. Checks should 
be crossed to Messrs. Mortlock & Co., Cam- 
bridge. In the case of larger sums, donations 
can be made by instalments spread over five or 
seven years, 

I wish to recommend the above scheme very 
strongly to all friends, whether known or un- 
known, and to all who are interested in the 
history of the English language. 

WaLrter W. SKEAT. 








THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


SmncE our last article on this subject 
(November ‘28, 1885) the movement, or rather 
movements, for the establishment of a real 
university in London have certainly gained 
in consistency and definiteness of purpose. It 
is even beginning to dawn upon the public mind 
that it is a matter of vital interest to London 
itself. An evening journal, whose steady 
political hysteria is accompanied by an 
intermittent academical fever, has had the 
honour of grasping before its contemporaries 
that the education of the less wealthy majority 
in London may be of as much interest to its 
readers as the study of English literature by 
the more well-to-do minority at Oxford. To 
render higher education in London accessible to 
that majority, to keep such education in a state of 
the highest possible efficiency, and, if practicable, 
fulfil Prof. Huxley’s dream of a continuous 
and fairly easy set of stepping-stones from 
Board School to University, must be aims in 
which the greater London public has a very 
real interest. The incubus under which academic 
education in the metropolis suffers, whether in 
the colleges, the medical sehools, or at Burling- 
ton House, has been invariably of the same 
kind—the interference of laymen, of educational 
dilettanti, in purely academic matters. Various 
well-meaning gentlemen have felt it their 
function to devote what time they can spare 
from legal or journalistic occupations, from the 
consulting-room or the government office, to 
mismanaging the higher education of London. 
The statement may sound sweeping, but it is 
none the less true. Imagine a committee of 
academical teachers sent down after leeture 
hours to draw up a code of procedure for the 
Courts of Justice, or to dictate the line of 
action to be followed by a newspaper editor, 
and we have a source of confusion more obvious 
but not more hopelessly real. The management 
of academical interests by laymen isa thing 
unheard of in the country where higher educa- 
tion is most efficient. It has been reduced to a 
shadow at Oxford and Cambridge, where it is 
now almost solely manifested in the return to 
Parliament of members who, whatever else 
they may be, are not the educational authorities 
of the House. It has arisen and remained only 
in London, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, as an incubus on all academic 
progress. The effect of Burlington House on 
the medical teachers of London is evidenced by 
the recent action of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians. The effect of the 
same institution on the science and arts teachers 
is shown in the movement of University and 
King’s Colleges to obtain a common charter as 
a teaching university. How hopelessly even 
those concerned with primary education may 
mistake the wants and determination of 
academic teachers is characteristically exhibited 
by the writer of an article on the London 
University in a recent number of the Quarterly 
Review. He apparently believes that the 
scheme of reforms proposed by a Committee of 
the Senate (appointed April 14, 1886) would 





fully meet the exigencies of the case, and place 
the higher education of London on its true 
basis. 

Let us examine a little more closely the three 
schemes at present under discussion, upon which 
the London public will in due time have to 
express its definite opinion. 

The first scheme, to which we can only 
briefly refer, is that of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians. By this scheme a 
charter would be granted to the Colleges, em- 
powering them to confer medical degrees. 
They would, in fact, be constituted a medical 
university—let us call it, as some one has sug- 
gested, the University of Westminster. It is 
obvious that a great number of apparently 
cogent objections might be raised against this 
proposed University of Westminster. A uni- 
versity initself denotes a great deal more 
than a purely medical education. The value 
of a university degree to a medical man has, 
to a very considerable extent, depended on 
the fact that it connoted a certain aca- 
demic culture, something more than a defi- 
nite period of clinical instruction. At first 
sight there appears no provision for this 
general academic education in the proposed 
Westminster University. The neat point to 
be raised is whether the Colleges intend to 
grant degrees to all comers, like Burlington 
House, or only to those students who have 
passed through regular courses in the London 
schools? The strength of the movement 
depends entirely on the objection of the 
London medical teachers to their present sub- 
jection to Burlington House. It is essentially 
an attempt to emancipate those teachers from 
the control of the London University. If the 
medical schools of London really believe that 
the emancipation will be best obtained by 
putting the examinations in the hands of the 
Royal Colleges, where the schools exercise 
indirectly, if not directly, a great influence, 
then it does not seem the function of the 
non-medical teachers to criticise the scheme. 
Theoretically more perfect arrangements can 
easily be imagined; practically the Royal 
Colleges represent a weight of opinion and 
influence which is invaluable to the movement, 
and is comparable. with that of Burlington 
House itself. Provided the proposed Univer- 
sity of Westminster be acknowledged by its 
promoters as nothing more than a single 
faculty—the medical one—of a wider academic 
scheme for London, there seems absolutely no 
reason why the Royal Colleges, and other 
teaching bodies in London, should not loyally 
co-operate and unite their energies to obtain a 
common university charter. If, on the other 
hand, the scheme of the Royal Colleges mvolve 
the conferring of degrees on all comers by 
examination only, if it does not insist on local 
courses of study, and also on some general 
academic education, whether scientific or 
literary, then it will undoubtedly and properly 
collapse before the opposition it is sure to 
meet with. 

The second scheme at present under discus- 
s‘on is that proposed by the committee under 
‘Minute 113 ” of the Senate of the existing 
University. Both the committee and its pro- 
posals are extremely characteristic of Burling- 
ton House. To fully grasp the meaning of the 
scheme, we must remind our readers that 
University College was originally founded as the 
‘* University of London,” and that only on the 
establishment of King’s College did it receive its 
present name. The function of examining for de- 
grees was then invested in the body now known 
as the ‘‘ University of London.” The friends of 
both colleges apparently welcomed, at that 
time, the shortsighted policy which placed the 
degree-granting power in a body having no 
real connexion with the teaching institutions. 
The sole object of the new examining body 
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could only be to prove itself a success by the 
number of candidates for its degrees. It paid 
no attention to the special wants of London, or 
to those of any local teaching centre; but, by 
endeavouring to embrace a wide range of 
students, produced a code of examination which 
crushed all individuality in teaching, and neg 

lected all special local wants. That such a 
code was of assistance to private students and 
small colleges as a directive to study goes 
without need of proof. At the same time the 
excellence of the examinations must always 
be measured by the average students’ text- 
books. Any attempt to vary the subjects, or 
to include newly-worked fields in the topics for 
examination, not unnaturally raised a protest 
from those students whose opportunities of en- 
joying the higher class of teaching were limited. 
Of course, throughout the examinations there 
has been no attempt to meet the wants of 
London students. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity never came into contact with the 
students, nor knew in the least what profes- 
sions or employments they intended to pursue, 
and so never adapted the degree-examinations to 
the special educational needs of the metropolis. 
There would have been nothing absolutely ir- 
rational in this had not the so-called University 
practically claimed, owing to a misnomer, the 
monopoly of degree-granting in London. The 
effect of this monopoly on the higher education 
of London has been very disastrous. Most of 
its teachers are to a great extent dependent on 
the fees of students; and the general public, as 
well as the dispensers of all kinds of offices, have 
what is too often an absurd prejudice in favour 
of a degree. The livelihood of the teacher has 
thus depended to a great extent on his lec- 
turing down to the London examinations, and 
anything beyond that could hardly find an 
audience. It is perfectly true that certain de- 
partments of study which paid little attention 
to the University examinations, such as general 
medical education,the preparatory scientific train- 
ing of engineers, and fine art teaching, have been 
successful ; but this has been to a great extent 
due to the fact that they supplied definite local 
wants—local wants which the cosmopolitan 
examining body was unable to meet. The 
incubus of Burlington House having at last 
produced a movement for a teaching university, 
it might have been hoped that the Senate would 
see the impossibility of forcing one and the 
same set of examinations upon all teachers and 
upon all classes of students, whether they had 
received academic training or had not. Had 
the existing University attempted to meet the 
local needs of London by forming out of 
the London colleges and medical schools a 
local teaching side, with practically independent 
examinations, there would have been no need 
for the present agitation. Instead of any 
scheme of this kind the committee of the Senate 
propose to add to the existing University four 
faculties drawn from the teachers of so-called 
associated colleges. These associated colleges 
are to be selected from colleges and teaching 
institutions situated in any part of the United 
Kingdom. Beyond the fact that each faculty 
will elect two members to the senate, the power 
of the faculty is purely consultative, whether 
directly in the expression of its own opinion, or 
indirectly in the election of a consultative board 
of studies. Any scheme more hopelessly inca- 
pable of furthering the ends of academic teach- 
ing in London can hardly be conceived. It is 
perfectly obvious that the local wants of London 
cannot be efficiently supplied by drawing 
teachers from Birmingham, Nottingham, or 
even Manchester, to consult upon them. The 
essence of a real university is a local body of men 
in almost daily contact, and able to meet fre- 
quently in consultation on committee and board. 
Try and picture what the efficiency of Oxford 
and Cambridge would be were their separate 





colleges scattered up and down the country! 
Yet this is actually the scheme with which the 
lay rulers of the so-called University propose 
to satisfy the educational needs of London. 
It shows only too clearly how hopelessly the 
committee is out of touch with the London 
teachers, and how strangely crude are its notions 
of academic efficiency! But there is after all a 
slight consciousness that such a scheme will not 
fulfil the just demands of London for university 
education; the committee recommend that 
power be procured for the University to accept 
grants and bequests for the establishment of 
professorships and lectureships, and the fur- 
therance of regular and liberal education and of 
original research. In other words, the com- 
mittee practically confesses that a university 
ought to teach, and in so far acknowledges the 
justice of the movement for a teaching univer- 
sity in London ; but instead of endeavouring to 
organise the existing teaching bodies into a local 
university, it proposes to start an independent 
teaching institution of itsown. Considering that 
the ‘‘ furtherance of regular and liberal educa- 
tion and of original research’’ has been the aim 
of the London teaching bodies for years past, 
and that they have been absolutely cramped in 
this endeavour by the so-called University, there 
is something nigh humorousin this acknowledg- 
ment of the committee that the University has 
hitherto donenothing for regular education or ori- 
ginal research, andnow proposesto take that work 
in hand. It is true that the clause is modified 
by the provision that no professorship or lecture- 
ship is to be established which is likely to 
interfere with any teaching given in University 
College, or to injure the ‘‘ reasonable pros- 
pects” of that college. We hardly know why 
University College is singled out for this 
honour, which at best sounds like a suggestion 
that Burlington House is content that the work 
for its elementary examinations shall still be 
conducted by the local colleges; but that it will 
itself undertake the higher forms of teaching, 
and the pleasing occupation of “ original re- 
search.” As for the ‘‘ reasonable prospects” 
of any London college, they have been pretty 
much what the Burlington House system has 
made them, and would scarcely admit of the 
same interpretation by the Colleges and the 
University. We have said enough, however, 
about this scheme of the ‘‘ Committee on 
Minute 113” to show that it cannot possibly 
satisfy the legitimate demands of London, its 
teaching colleges, or its medical schools. 

We now reach the third and last practical 
scheme which is under discussion—namely, 
the joint application of University and King’s 
Colleges for a charter on the basis of a teach- 
ing university. Let us endeavour to consider 
the arguments for and against such a proposal. 
In the first place, there cannot be a doubt that 
the freedom from Burlington House control 
would at once give an impulse to the intellectual 
life of the Colleges. The teaching would rise 
to a higher standard, and develop in new 
directions. As it was expressed in a document 
recently issued by some members of the staff of 
University College, such a teaching university 
based on the existing Colleges 


‘‘would be able—as a body of active teachers 
engaged in common work and in full acquaintance 
with the needs and circumstances of London—to 
meet the requirements of London in regard to 
degrees and to courses of study ieading to degrees 
more efficiently than any other body. Free from 
alien control in regard to such courses of study, it 
could develop special curricula and offer degrees in 
such subjects and on such terms as its teachers 
knew, from their contact with London life, would 
be useful and adapted to the special needs of the 
metropolis.’ 


There is small doubt that such a change, 
while largely increasing the number of students 
attending the Colleges, would very much 





strengthen the teaching element. This increase 
of general prosperity ought to admit of the 
Colleges establishing a certain number of 
scholarships carrying free education to the 
annual pick of the School Board students, and 
so give the ladder Prof. Huxley has repeatedly 
insisted upon from the state schools to the 
university. Indeed, the terms of the proposed 
charter might well insist upon the provision by 
the new university of Prof. Huxley’s ‘‘ ladder ” 
as a condition of the grant. The linking of 
graduates to those who have spent their 
energies in nourishing them—to their true 
alma mater, rather than to a noverca probuns 
who treats them as numbers and fee-givers 
only—would go a long way towards increasing 
the prosperity of the existing Colleges, and the 
public recognition of the services of the new 
university. That the Colleges at present do not 
obtain the undivided allegiance and support of 
their own alumni is too often shown by the 
part such alumni take in action absolutely 
hostile to the real interests of higher education 
in London. They exhibit a strange affection 
for the noverca probars who gave them a badge, 
neglecting the alma mater who trained them for 
the contest. 

The objections that can be raised against this 
third scheme vary much in weight. The charge 
that the proposed university would command 
no respect is one that it is easy to make and 
hard to disprove without trial. It seems to us 
that the value put upon its degrees would 
depend entirely upon the respect held for its 
teaching. The low scholastic value at present 
enjoyed by London degrees is largely due to 
the fact that they do not necessarily connote a 
real training under academic influences. This 
would be supplied in the proposed scheme. It 
would then depend on the efficiency of the 
teachers, and on the distinctions gained by 
the graduates, whether in due course of time 
the degrees of the new corporation would 
obtain a generally recognised value. The 
second objection to which we may refer 
has far greater weight, namely, that Univer- 
sity and King’s Colleges would be, in fact, 
claiming a monopoly. So far as the faculties 
of arts and science are concerned, there do 
not, indeed, exist any other bodies attempting, 
on a like academic basis, the same work in 
London. Ifa duly equipped college should at 
any time arise, provision ought to be made in 
the charter for its admission. In the matter 
of the medical faculty, however, there is 
absolutely no ground upon which these 
Colleges can claim a privilege not shared by 
the other medical schools of the metropolis. 
When the evening journal to which we have 
before referred speaks of the two Colleges 
granting medical degrees, it must be either 
very ignorant of existing facts or else pur- 
posely blind to them. Efficient as undoubtedly 
are the medical schools of University and 
King’s Colleges, they can lay claim to no 
precedence in the granting of medical degrees. 
If such claim be included in the scheme of the 
proposed charter, the scheme will meet with 
just as great a failure as that of the Royal 
Colleges, if the latter intend to move for 4 
general degree granting power, and not for 
the construction of a local medical university. 

The real solution of the problem seems to liein 
united action on the part of the four Colleges, 
the construction of the faculties of arts an 
sciences being left to University and King’s 
Colleges, that of the faculty of medicine to the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians. This 
scheme should meet with the approval of the 
medical schools, as well as of the science an 
arts teachers in Gower Street and the Strand. 
The united influence of these bodies ought to be 
sufficient to obtain the required charter; and that 
charter once obtained there can be small doubt 
that the higher education of London, freed 
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from the trammels of Burlington House, would 
make rapid progress in extent and efficiency. 
KARL PEARSON. 








SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT IN CHINESE. 


Two women came before a mandarin in China, 
each of them protesting that she was the 
mother of a little child they had brought with 
them. They were so eager and so positive that 
the mandarin was sorely puzzled. He retired 
to consult with his wife, who was a wise and 
clever woman, whose opinion was held in great 
repute in the neighbourhood. 

She requested five minutes in which to 
deliberate. At the end of that time she spoke: 

“Let the servants catch me a large fish in 
the river, and let it brought me here alive.” 

This was done. 

“Bring me now the infant,” she said, ‘‘ but 
leave the women in the outer chamber.” 

This was done, too. Then the mandarin’s 
wife caused the baby to be undressed, and its 
clothes put on the large fish. 

“ Carry the creature outside now, and throw 
it into the river in the sight of the two women.” 

The servant obeyed her orders, flinging the 
fish into the water, where it rolled about and 
struggled, disgusted, no doubt, by the wrap- 
ping in which it was swaddled. 

Without a moment’s pause, one of the mothers 
threw herself into the river with a shriek, She 
must save her drowning child. 

“Without doubt, she is the true mother,” 
she declared; and the mandarin’s wife com- 
manded that she should be rescued, and the 
child given to her. 

“Without a doubt, she is the true mother,” 
she declared. And the mandarin nodded his 
head, and thought his wife the wisest woman 
in the Flowery Kingdom. Meantime, the false 
mother crept away. She was found out in her 
mposture ; and the mandarin’s wife forgot all 
about her in the occupation of donning the 
little baby in the best silk she could find in her 
wardrobe. 

For other varieties of the same story, see 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories (vol. i., 
pp. xiii, and xliv.); Tibetan Tales, by Schiefner 
and Ralston (pp. xliii. 121); Max Miller, 
India, what can it teach us ? (p. 11). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HERE PROPHECY. 

Cambridge: Aprilj6, 1887. 
I once discussed the ‘‘Here Prophecy” in 
the pages of the ACADEMY, and drew from 
Prof. Hales a reply, showing that I may be 
wrong. Want of time to pursue the subject 
has prevented me from replying further. I 
learn, to my distress, that my silence may be 
thought to show disrespect to Prof. Hales’s 
opinions. The converse is the fact. I had too 
much respect for his arguments to attempt an 
imperfect or careless reply; and I ask to be 
allowed to say, most emphatically, that, in 
any case of a disagreement of opinion between 
us, I should at once most strongly suspect 
myself to have committed some amazing over- 

sight. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Government House, Isle of Man: April 12, 1887. 

My attention has been directed to a letter 
from Sir H. Dryden, which appeared in the 
AcADEMY of March 19. 

Sir H. Dryden says: 

“The casts which Mr. Cumming had made, the 
cost of which I and others helped to defray, were 
made in 1854 or 1855 by a caster whose name I do 
notknow. They were all turned out of the college, 
and nearly all destroyed, soon after Mr. Cumming 
left the Island, by the college authorities. Some 
were stuck in the ground for the boys to play leap- 
frog over. The product of £70 or £80 was wasted, 
except so far as it assisted in the publication of the 
book.’’ 

In justice to the authorities of King William’s 
College, I hope you will allow me to state that 
Sir H. Dryden has been misinformed on this 
subject. 

The casts, as I understand from the late 
Principal of the College, the present Arch- 
deacon of the Isle of Man, and from his pre- 
decessor, Canon Dixon, were kept safe in the 
College buildings for many years, and were 
never ‘‘ turned out.” They were removed at 
Sir H. Dryden’s request, some years ago, to a 
builder’s yard, with a view to their being sent 
to Sir H. Dryden. For some reason, however, 
with which I am not acquainted, Sir H. Dryden 
gave up the idea of receiving them, and the 
casts were left in the yard. They were never 
stuck in the ground for the boys to play leap- 
frog over. In 1884 they were exhibited at a 
local Industrial Exhibition ; and since that time 
they have been safely deposited in a suitable 
room at Castle Rushen, where they are available 
for the inspection of any one who applies for 
permission to see them. S. WALPOLE, 








LADY ELIZABETH OF CLARE, 
Lampeter: April 2, 1887. 
The writer of the short article on Lady Eliza- 
beth of Clare, in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (vol. x.), has almost certainly fallen into a 
mistake as to the place of her burial. He states 
unhesitatingly that ‘‘she was buried at Ware, 
Hertfordshire, by the side of her third hus- 


[band.” ‘This was the old belief, for which 
Weever (Ancient Funeral Monuments, 1631) is 
mainly responsible. That authority quotes the 
Latin text on the tomb, but neither he nor any 
one else, I believe, claims to have ever seen the 
tomb, or its inscription, in actual existence. 
Besides, the writer of the article does not seem 
to know that another theory, quite as likely in 
itself, held that she was buried at Clare in 
Suffolk. 

But the researches of a late fellow of Clare 
(Mr. Teeson), now in possession of the Master, 
show that Lady Elizabeth’s will directs (see 
Nichols’s Royal Wills) her burial in the church 
of the Minoresses of St. Clare, beyond Aldgate 
in London. That will was proved by Islip, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in person, on De- 
cember 3 (a month after her death), in that 
very place, where he was probably concluding 
the course of obsequies then customary in the 
case of the high-born. Itis also to be observed 
that another will, printed by Nichols—that of 
John of Hastings, Earl of Pembroke (d. 1373)— 
orders his monument to be made like that of 
Lady Elizabeth of Clare, which is set up in the 
Minories. Surely, this lays the poor lady’s 
ghost to rest for ever. 

As to other flaws in the article, I note 
(1) that the grammar and sense of the opening 
sentence is defective through the omission of 
‘“‘who” before ‘‘ was born’’; (2) that Roger 
d’ Amory was lord of ‘‘ Amory,” not ‘‘ Armoy ” ; 
and (3) that, as in 1338 Lady Elizabeth is said 
to have obtained a charter for the college from 
Edward III., there is no matter of surprise 
that (if this is true) ‘‘by 1346 it began to be 
called Clare Hall.” 

CuarLes LetrT FELTOE. 








THE IRISH GLOSSES AND NOTES IN THE 
BODLEIAN CHALCIDIUS, 
London: March 17, 1887, 

The Bodleian Library possesses a codex con- 
taining Chalcidius’s translation of, and commen- 
tary on, Plato’s 7'’imacus, which has been used 
by Fabricius,* noticed by Dr. O’Conor,t and 
mentioned by Prof. Wrobel. } 

It is in a good Irish hand of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and contains some glosses and notes in 
the Irish language of that period, or perhaps a 
little later. Most of these glosses and all these 
notes were found and transcribed by Mr. 
Plummer of Corpus. He generously sent me 
his transcript ; and on March 14 I collated this 
with the original MS. and discovered five more 
glosses. The MS. (which Mr. Plummer thinks 
a palimpsest) is marked Auct. F. 3, 15, and is a 
small quarto, consisting of sixty-eight folios, 
mostly in double columns. At the beginning 
stands the title Ossio Calcidius in red: then, in 
black, the note: Ossius Hispaniae episcopus 
fuit, Calcidius uero archidiaconus fuit. The 
Chalcidius ends with fol. 24, the rest of the 
MS. containing (also in an Irish hand) an 
astronomical treatise and, accorning to O’Conor, 
a tract on the Aristotelian categories. In the 
present communication the first number means 
the folio, a the recto, b the verso, the second 
number means the column. Words and letters 
in parentheses are interlined. 


2, b, 2, uereor tamen ne (.1. nad necma) ut 
sunt uagi (inaind) palantesque. : 

Here nad n-ecma (that it may not happen) is 
the nad n-ecmai of the Milan codex, and inaind 
(pl. nom. masc. of inand ‘the same’) means 
that uayi and palantes are synonymous. 

7, b, 2, utrum emim [sic] ex duobus (.1. cia 
de). 


* At the end of his edition of 8S. Hippolytus, Ham- 
burg, 1718. 

+ Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis, 1818, vol. i. 399. 

t Platonis Timaeus interprete Chalcidio, Lipsiae, 








1876. Praef, xix. 
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13, b, 2, contra quam (.1. andés) illa mouetur. 
Here the glossographer has mistaken the rela- 
tive pronoun ace, sg. fem. for the conjunction 
quam. 

14, b, 1, diuinae prouidentiae . 
(.1. erniud). 

14, b, 2, moueretur terrenarum lacunarum 
offensiones procliuitates (.1. séas) et item 
decliuitatis (.1. sis) incurruret [sic]. 

15, b, 1, Dextrae porro partes que sunt 
sinistrae uidentur in eisdem speculis (.1. in 
ruthen des isinleith cli in scdéith uel e contra) 
‘‘ the right ray in the left half of the shadow, 


vel e contra.” 


18, b, 2, praesumuntur esse (.1. condat) in- 
telligibiles. 

21, a, 2, bettom margin: is mithig imthecht 
tanic inld fechtsa, “it is time to go: the day 
has now come.” 

23, a, 2, eundem explens (.1. aforcenna) cir- 
culum. Here explens is used for jiniens. 

23, b, 2, eadem nanque stella Veneris motatis 
annuatim uicibus nunc Vesper nunc Lucifer 
appellatur (.1. bliadain tair dofurgaib rengren. 
bliadain tiar dofurgaib ind[e]gaid funid grene, 
‘fone year in the east it rises before the 
sun; one year in the west it rises after 
sunset.”’ 

23, b, 2, media uero tam staturae (.1. delbe) 
quam uelocitatis. 

24, b, between the columns: pila .1. liathréit. 

24, b, 1, quod (.1. anisin) eo maxime affir- 
mant. 

25, a, 1, quanto inferior angelis tanto est 
ceteris mortalibus superior, in margin: .1. ar 
isindnim asuachtarchu atat aingil, ‘for in the 
heaven that is uppermost are the angels.” 

35, b, in bottom margin: adé nime follsig 
inslat dorénad a(r)raier isindeclais, ‘‘O God of 
heaven, reveal the robbery that was committed 
last — in the church !” 

36, b, in bottom margin: Mauron graece 
nigrum latine * . inde moerio et inde Mauritania 
ciuitas Maurorum .1. nigrorum et inde slén césad 
Maurorum+ .1. nigrorum et inde mearen .1. 
smer { addita littera .s. 

ictalge roscribus induilindsea fortir gid etir 
én 7 nticill, ‘in Caalnge(?) I wrote this leaf, 

. . and not in a church.” 

37, a, bottom margin: gobio vel gobios 
graece fabricans latine dicitur . unde dicitur 
goba, ‘‘ smith.” 

38, a, top margin: Delerus .1. defectus aetate 
. @ graeco laram uel delaram .1. defectus aetate 
1, defectus lira .1. recto ordine aetatis . lira 
graece rectus ordo aratr[i] . latine dicitur delero 
bailedaiygim ase. Here the annotator has made 
a mess of Isidorus: ‘‘ Delirus mente defectus 
per aetatem amd rod Anpeiv, vel quod a recto 
ordine et quasi a lira aberret. Lira enim ara- 
tionis genus,” &c. Baledaigim is a denomina- 
tive, cognate with bailethach or bailedach, 
‘ deranged,’ which is variously understood by 
the official editors of the Brehon Laws, i. 50, 244 
and iii. 2, as ‘‘ dead,” ‘“‘ madman,” and “ evilly 
situated.” 

39, a, top margin: /feil molasse innocht, 
‘* Molasse’s festival to-night.” 

61, a, top margin: ade ropreid sét tuilecnada 7 
coti slin, ‘O, God, let Tuilecnaid’s way be 
smooth, and may he come safe!” 

62, b, top margin: feil benedict . indiu tanic 
maite dia chuairt praicepta, ‘ Benedict’s festival. 
To-day came my tutor from his preaching 
tour.” 

68, b, left margin : [ajutentica persona (.1. in 
perso chatamail) per ma foi (.1. apud francos) .1. 
per meam fidem . ma fan apud romanos. 


. . pensum 





* This is from JIsidorus Hispalensis, xii. 55: 
‘‘Mauros niger est. Nigrum enim Graeci paidpoy 
vocant.” 

T An inaccurate quotation from the Calendar of 
Oengus, October 15: ‘* Primchésad Murorum.” 

} Smer (leg. smér) is the Irish for ** blackberry,”’ 
and mearen is probably the Welsh mwyaren. 





68, b, bottom margin : 

Martan milid mac noem neirt 

ropsciath diten duin diarcurp 

rommain gabriel gobo secht 

aringalar nanfial nole. 
‘‘ Let Martin the soldier, holy son of strength. 
be a shield of safeguard to us, to our body! 
May Gabriel up to seven times protect me 
from the shameful evil disease!” 


There are two or three more glosses (hardly 
worth printing) in folios 3, b, 1; 15, b, 2; 16, 
a, 1; 16, b, 1. But these, as well as the gram- 
matical remarks suggested by the Acijava now 
published, must be reserved for Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift. Prof. Wrobel mentions six other 
copies of Chalcidius, four in Vienna and two in 
Cracow. It would be well to search them for 
Celtic glosses. WHITLEY STOKES. 








THE UNCHANGING EAST. 
Manchester: April 4, 1887. 

The following curious instance of the con- 
tinuity of custom in the East has just come 
under my notice. 

The passage in the ‘‘ Moallaqah” of Imru’l 
Qais, in which the poet describes the swiftness 
of his steed, will be known to some readers of 
the ACADEMY. In one of the verses he speaks 
of his horse as 


*¢ Daririn Kachudhrupbi’l Validi Amarruhu 
Tatiba‘u Kaffayhi Bichaytin Muvassali.”’ 


‘‘ Chudhruph ” is defined by Ibn Nahas in his 
commentary on the “ Moallaqah” as something 
with which children play, twisting it with 
precision. Mr. Geshamy, of Mount Lebanon, 
informs me that in his native village it is the 
custom for boys to take a piece of lead, flat 
and round, with a rough dented edge; to pierce 
the lead in the centre with two holes, a little 
apart, then to run through the two holes a 
string sufficiently long to go round the boy’s 
two hands. By slackening the string and 
turning the lead, the string will be twisted, 
and then by tightening the string it will un- 
twist, and the lead will go round with a whiz- 
zing noise. I am informed that this simple toy 
is commonly called ‘‘ Firnayn,” but that the 
name ‘Chudhruph” is not unknown; and, 
further, that it is the custom to say of a person 
who is sharp and active that he is ‘‘ Mithlu 
Firnayn.”’ The above interpretation of ‘‘ Chud- 
hruph” suits well with the ‘‘ bait” in question. 
Sir William Jones translated it as follows: 
‘‘ Rapid as the pierced wood in the hands of a 
playful child, which he whirls quickly round 
with a well-fastened cord.” A more literal 
translation would be: ‘‘ Swift as the ‘ Chud- 
hruph ’ of the boy whose successive movements 
of the two hands with a well-fastened cord 
make it spin round.” But is it not curious that 
a toy used in the desert in prae-Islamic times 
should still be played with after the lapse of 
centuries ? 

Perhaps some readers of the ACADEMY may 
be able to give the derivation of ‘‘ Firnayn.” 
My friend suggests ‘‘ Barama” (to spin), the 
word with which David Qimchi, in his father’s 
name, connects D372 in Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. 
24. But the corruption of F and N in the 
same word seems hardly acceptable. Objec- 
tions, too, may be urged against Farra, from 
which “‘ Furrayra,”’ a spinning-top, is derived. 

L. M. Simmons. 








THE WORD ‘‘ BLIGHT.” 
Oxtord : April 2, 1887. 

The New English Dictionary has the follow- 
ing remarks on the etymology of the word 
‘blight ”: 
‘¢ A word of unknown origin, which entered litera- 
ture, apparently from the speech cf farmers or 
gardeners, in the seventeenth century. Literary 





men were at first doubtful as to its proper spelling, 
and seem to have thought of the plant “‘ blite.” 
Some suggestions are also referred to: 

‘*That it is somehow related to ‘ blichening’; 
that it may possibly represent an Old-Norse 
*bleht-r, the antecedent of Icelandic d/ettr, ‘ blot,’ 
‘spot’; that it is a derivative of the verb dlike, or 
of the stem black or bleyke, bleach, bleak; or ono- 


matopoeic, with a feeling for blow, blast, and 
kindred b/-words ” 


Prof, Skeat, in his account of the verb “‘ blight,” 
says : 

‘*The history of the word is very obscure... , 
The word has not been traced, and can only be 
guessed at; perhaps it is shortened from the 
Anglo-Saxon dlicettan, ‘ to shine,’ for which refer- 
ences may be found in Lye.” 


The Guardian reviewer of the New English 
Dictionary suggests the kindredship of ‘‘ blight” 
with ‘ blue.” 

Mr. Wedgwood connects our word with 
Anglo-Saxon biliec, “pale,” “livid”; but he 
does not attempt to explain by what process 
blight can be regularly formed from bléc. 

I believe that Mr. Wedgwood is right, and 
that ‘‘ blight” is the representative of an old 
abstract substantive derived from Anglo-Saxon 
blac (rarely written bléc). From bldc, ‘‘ pale,” 
‘‘livid,” were formed the derivatives—(1) 
bléeco, ‘‘ pallor ” (Wright’s Vocabularies, 465.32), 
equivalent to bléce, which glosses ‘‘ vitiginem” 
in the Corpus, and “‘ pruriginem ”’ in the Leiden 
MS. ; and (2) bléctha, ‘‘ vitilago,”’ in’the Epinal 
Glossary (for references see Sweet's Olilest 
English Texts, p. 548). I would suggest that 
bléctha is our ‘‘ blight” in form as well as in 
sense; and that the change of sound may 
perhaps be supported by analogy—bléctha, 
** blight” = héhSu, “‘ height.” May it not 
be assumed that -¢cth- would have the same 
phonetic development as -éh%8-, from the fact 
that in the earliest English texts the symbols ct 
and ft occur interchangeably? Comp. wwroctae: 
wroht and uuyrcta : wyrhta, “‘ wright,” in the 
Epinal. A. L, MAYHEW. 








. ** CREEL.” 
Ballygrant, Islay: April 4, 1937, 

At p. 290 of Transactions of the Philological 

Society, 1885-6, Prof. Skeat, in his ‘‘ Notes on 
English Etymology,” says of ‘‘ Creel, a kind of 
basket”: 
‘‘It is a Gaelic word, spelt craidhleag by Macleod 
and Dewar, who explain it by ‘a basket, a creel.’ 
O’ Reilly quotes ‘craidlag, a basket’ from Shaw's 
Gael. Dict. I suppose it is allied to cradle.”’ 

The dh in craidhleag is silent, and merely 
serves the purpose of showing that the pre- 
ceding ai are a diphthong; the word in Shaw’s 
Dict. is craidhlag, which O’Reilly writes in 
Irish characters, after which he writes in 
Roman letters craidhia;, It is also written 
créileag, and pronounced nearly crailag. It is 
a smaller and shallower basket than a creel, 
which is now called, both in Scotch Gaelic and 
in Irish, cliabh. The word criol (pro creel) 
occurs in Broccan’s Hymns in Praise of Brigit, 
in this line: ‘“dobert dillat icriol roncind 
hicarput darath” (Stoke’s Goidelica, 2nd ed., 
p. 139), of which the following translation 1s 
given at p. 146—‘‘He brought (like) raiment 
in a coffer of sealskin in a chariot of two 
wheels’; and, in a note at the bottom of the 
last-mentioned page, Dr. Whitley Stokes re- 
marks—‘ criol: hence the Anglo-Irish and 
Scottish creel, ‘an osier basket.’ ”’ 

Craidhleag or creileag is, therefore, evidently 
a diminutive of criol, a coffer, as -eag or -ag 18 
a Gaelic feminine diminutive suffix. Craidhleag 
or créileag is found only in Scotch Gaelic, while 
criol is obsolete both in Irish and Scotch Gaelic; 
but, strangely enough, it is preserved as creel, 
with a modified meaning, both in Anglo- 
and in Scotch. Hecror MacLEsN. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ SHIRE.” 

Berlin SW. Kleinbeerenstrasse 7: April 8, 1887. 
Mr. Bradley is, of course, right in denying 
that ‘‘shire’’ can be derived from ‘‘to shear” 
(cf. Anzeiger fiir Deutsches Alterthum, ii. 13). 
But his own suggestion, that it may possibly 
represent a Teutonic type, *skaurjd, is shown to 
be wrong, too, by the corresponding Old High 
German form being scira, ‘‘cura,”’ ‘‘negotium” 
(cf. Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 
533). Can it be connected with Gothic skeirs, 
Old English scir, ‘‘sheer,” ‘‘ pure,” ‘‘ clean,” 

&e. ? JULIUS ZUPITZA. 








‘* MANYONERER.” 

British Museum: April 13, 1897. 
For the second n in Sir James Ramsay’s new 
word read worv. Thus ‘‘ manyonerer ” becomes 
simply ‘‘manyoverer,” a good British spelling 
of ‘‘manouvrier’”’ or ‘‘ manoeuverer,” the 

fifteenth-century navvy. 
E. MAuNDE THOMPSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 18, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “The Life and 
coun of the late Alexander Wylie,” by M. Henri 
Jordier. 

8 pm. Victoria Institute: ‘ Practical Op- 
timism,” by Canon Saumarez Smith. 

8 p.m. Aristotelisn: **The Relation of Lan- 
guage to Thought,” by Mr. F. 0. Conybeare. 

TuEsDay, April 19.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Elec- 
tricity,” I., by Dr. J. Hopkinson. 

7.45 v.m. Statistical: ‘Class Mortality Sta- 
tistics,” by Mr. N. A. Humphreys. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “South Africa,” by 
Sir Charles Warren. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ Water-Supply from 
Wells, in the London Basin. at Bushey (Herts), in 
Leicestershire, and at Southampton,” by Messrs. 
Grover, Fox, Stooke, and Matthews. 

8.30 p=. Zoological: “Some Specimens of 
Disease from Mammals in the Society’s Gardens”’ 
and “ The Arm-gland of Lemurs,” by Mr. J. Bland. 
Sutton; ‘‘The Anatomy of Earthworms,” by Mr. 
F, E. Beddard; and “The Moulting of the Great 
Bird of Paradise,” by Mr. A. D. Bartlett. 

Wepnzspay, April 20, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: 
“ Electric Locomotion,” by Mr. A. Reckenzaun. 

paY, Apri! 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
; mgd of the Organic World,” I., by Prof. 
ewar. 

4p.m. Archaeological Institute : ‘* Pre-Norman 
Remains in England” and ‘“*Some Celts of Chinese 
Jade recently found in America,” by Mr. J. P. 
Harrison. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Nature and Causes of 
Variation in Piants and Animals,” by Mr. P 
Geddes. A Discussion to follow. 

8.30 p.m. Hi-torical: “The White Race, the 
Founders of the Earliest Civilisations,’” by Mr. J.8. 
Stuart Glennie. 

Frmay, April 22, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “Shak- 
spere’s Metaphors,” by Herr Otto Schlapp. 

9 p.m. Koyal Institution: ‘The Work of the 
Imperial Institute,’ by Sir Frederick Abel. 

ATURDAY, April 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
New Zealand Alps,” by Dr. R. von Lendenfeld. 

3 p.m. ‘Physical : ** Delicate Calorimetrical 
Thermometers” and *‘The Expansion of Thermo- 
meter Bulbs under Pressure.” Prof. Pickering ; 
Me Magnetisation.” by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet; 

A Thermodynamical Relation,” by Prof. W. 
Ramsay and Mr. Syaney Young. 


iets 








SCIENCE, 


“The Sacred Books of the East,” Vol. XXV. 
—The Laws of Manu. Translated, with 
Extracts from Seven Commentaries by 
J. Bithler. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


(First Notice.) 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that this is a 
thoroughly scholarly work, which surpasses 
by far all previous renderings of the Code of 
Manu, from Sir W. Jones’s well-known trans- 
ation onwards. To a Sanskrit scholar of 
the present day the problem how to translate 
anu presents itself in an entirely different 
light from that in which it was viewed by 
the venerable pioneer of Sanskrit studies a 
un years ago. Since then Sanskrit 
Philology has been progressing with rapid 


strides ; a large body of legal Sanskrit litera- 
ture has been discovered and studied with 
signal success ; and the reputed commentator, 
Kullikabhaéta, has been obliged to give up his 
place as the authoritative expositor of the 
doctrines of Manu to those early standard 
writers from whose compositions he drew so 
freely and unscrupulously. The recovery of 
the ancient commentaries on the code is in 
part due to Prof. Biihler himself, who had so 
much to do with the Government search for 
Sanskrit MSS. during his long residence in 
India; and an extensive utilisation of all 
extant commentaries may be said to be the 
principal distinguishing feature of the work 
under notice, which differs very markedly 
in that respect from the otherwise valuable 
translation published recently by the late 
Dr. Burnell and Dr. Hopkins. 

In turning to details, [ have to advert first 
to the contents of the elaborate introduction, 
in which the difficult problems connected 
with the origin and history of the text of 
Manu receive copious and adequate treat- 
ment. The introduction commences with 
a careful and exhaustive analysis of the state- 
ments of the native commentators regarding 
the origin of the Code, the utter worthless- 
ness of which having been shown, the author 
proceeds to declare his approval of the well- 
known theory of Prof. Max Miller regarding 
the original connexion of the Minava Dharma- 
sastra with a Manava Dharmasitra, 7.¢., a 
law manual of the Vedic school of the 
Manavas. Prof. Biihler has brought together 
a great deal of new evidence in favour of 
this theory. Thus, ¢.g., he has collected the 
references to Manu in divers ancient works, 
especially in the ancient Nitis‘Astra of Kaman- 
daki, who seems to have been acquainted 
with the Minava Dharmasiitra, the supposed 
precursor of the Manava Dharmas‘stra. 
Baudhayana’s law-book might, perhaps, have 
been included among those works in which 
the gradual transition from a Vedic manual 
into a Dharmas‘istra may still be traced. 
Prof. Biihler classes it as a Dharmasitra, 
whereas Dr. Huetzsch has demurred to the 
appropriateness of that designation, and 
has pointed out that it is called a 
Dharmas‘istra in all the MSS. used for his 
valuable edition of the Baudhéyanadharma- 
sdstra. It is, however, variously designed as 
a Dharmasitra and as a Dharmas‘dstra in a 
Munich MS. from the late Dr. Haug’s col- 
lection, which I have been able to examine. 
Prof. Biihler’s discovery regarding the striking 
points of coincidence between the S’riddha- 
kalpa, or rule of funeral oblations of the 
Manava school, according to his unique copy 
of that work, and the analogous sections of 
the Manava Dharmas‘istra is highly impor- 
tant, especially as the comparison of another 
work of the Manava school, the Manava 
Grihyasitra, with the corresponding parts of 
the Manava Dharmas‘istra, has yielded a 
negative result. The missing link between 
the latter work and the ancient Vedic litera- 
ture of India having been supplied in this 
way, he goes on to discuss the constitution 
and activity of the special schools of law by 
which the conversion of the Mainava Dhar- 
masitra into a law-book of general authority 
appears to have been effected. 

Though the original Dharmasitra must have 





undergone a very considerable change on its con- 





version into the work now extant, it continued 
to remain, according to its own showing. a 
textbook of ethics, religion and law. The 
Manava Dharmas ‘Astra was intended for the ia- 
struction of the Brahmans, and of the three 
higher castes generally ; it is neither a code in 
the proper sense of the term, nor a book destined 
for the guidance of Rajas and high officials 
only. Dr. Burnell’s attempted identification 
of the Manavas with the powerful South 
Indian dynasty of the Chalukyas, who claimed 
to be ‘‘ Manavyas,” is ingenious, but no more. 
The high and universal estimation in which 
the Minava Dharmasiitra is and has been 
held, and the preference shown for its Vedic 
original by those who brought it into its pre- 
sent shape, is probably due to a confusion 
between Manvachairya, the heros eponymos of 
the Manava school, and Manu, the heros 
eponymos of the whole human race, and 
reputed founder of the moral and social order 
of the world. Prof. Biihler’s collection of the 
myths current with regard to the latter 
personage is highly instructive. Equally new 
and interesting is the attempt at distinguish- 
ing, by means of the criteria furnished by 
other works of a similar nature, the sub- 
sequent additions to the code from its original 
components. The difficult question whether 
the conversion of the Manava Dharmasiitra 
into the work as it now stands was effected 
at once or by degrees is decided in favour of 
the first alternative. 

It appears that the new parts of the code 
amount to more than one half of the whole, 
and thus arises the question whence this large 
amount of additional matter may have been 
taken. Now the Manava Dharmas‘istra has 
been recognised long since to be closely con- 
nected with the Mahabharata, which contains 
many references to Manu and his laws, as well 
as a large number of verses recurring literally 
in the other work. Prof. Biihler has charged 
himself with the extremely laborious task of 
going over three of the longest Parvans of the 
great national epic of the Hindus for the 
purpose of comparing them with the corre- 
sponding parts of the code. The results 
obtained by this comparison may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 1. The aathor or 
authors of the epic knew a Minava Dhar- 
mas istra which was closely allied to, but not 
identical with, the work now going by that 
name. 2. Nearly all the numerous passages 
in which both works agree with one another 
have not been borrowed by the author of 
the Minava Dharmasitra from the epic, or 
vice versd, but they may be traced to their 
common source in the floating proverbial 
wisdom of the Brahmans. A detailed exami- 
nation of the parallel passages in both works 
has led to the result that the better reading 
is sometimes found in the Mahabharata and 
sometimes in Manu. I may bear witness to 
the correctness of this result, as I have had 
occasion to go over part of the same ground 
myself in preparing a new critical edition of 
the Manava Dharmasiitra (Sanskrit text), 
which is about to be published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. Many seeming differences 
between the code and the epic vanish before 
an examination of the ancient commentaries 
on the former. Thus, in Manu i. 64 the 
printed editions read trims‘atkali, whereas a 
closely analogous text in the twelfth Parvan 
of the Mahdbharata has the easier reading 
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trims‘atkalo. Now the latter reading must 
have occurred in the early copies of the code 
as well, as it is vouched for by the glosses of 
the two earliest commentators, Medhatithi 
and Govindarija. For analogous instances I 
may be allowed to refer to the notes on Manu 
i. 83, ii. 52, ii. 99, iii. 185, iii. 285, vi. 57, 
and on a number of other texts in my edition 
of the Manava Dharmas’istra. 

After having thus traced the sources of the 
Manava Dharmasiitra, Prof. Biihler proceeds 
to an attempt at fixing its date. For the 
terminus ad quem he relies chiefly on the 
names of the foreign tribes referred to in the 
tenth chapter, such as the Yavanas, and places 
it ‘‘ about the beginning of the second century 
A.D. or somewhat earlier.”” The lower date is 
furnished by a variety of evidence, such as 
the rudimentary condition of the legal theories 
and rules of judicial procedure in the Manava 
Dharmasiitra, as compared with the analogous 
works of Yigiiavalkya and Nirada; the very 
early date of some of the commentaries on 
it, which are designed as “ancient” by 
Medhatithi, a writer of the ninth century 
A.D., and of Brihaspati’s Dharmas‘Astra, which 
may be viewed as a sort of Virttika on the 
Minava Dharmas’‘istra; the references to the 
laws of Manu in inscriptions of the sixth 
and following centuries, in Kumirila’s Tantra- 
varttika (about a.p. 700), and in other early 
works with an established date. The result 
obtained from a consideration of this and other 
circumstantial evidence is—that the com- 
position of the Minava Dharmas‘stra as it 
now stands cannot be referred to a more 
recent period than the second century a.p. at 
the very earliest. This, no doubt, is a very 
moderate estimate of the age of the most 
renowned Jaw-book of ancient India; and the 
date thus assigned to it stands midway between 
the exaggerated notions entertained by Nir 
W. Jones and other early scholars, and the 
theories put forth by the Vedic school of 
Sanskritists. 

In giving this rapid outline of the subjects 
treated in the introduction, I have been un- 
able to do justice to many interesting details, 
and have not referred at all to the last part, 
which contains a stock of valuable information 
regarding the Sanskrit commentaries on the 
Minava Dharmas‘stra. The points noticed 
above will suffice to show the way in which 
Prof. Biihler has brought to bear his extensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature and his 
well-known skill in dealing with questions of 
chronology on the solution of one of the most 
complicated problems in the field of Indian 
history. J. Jouty. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. TYNDALL has been compelled, by the state 
of his health, to resign the chair of natural 
philosophy at the Royal Institution, to which 
he was elected so far back as 1853. In recogni- 
tion of his services, the managers of the Royal 
Institution propose to confer upon him the title 
of honorary professor, to place a marble bust 
of him in the building, and to call one of the 
annual courses of lectures after hisname. Lord 
Rayleigh has been nominated as his successor. 


THE first part of the History of the Theory 
of Determinants, by Dr. Thomas Muir, of the 
High School of Glasgow, is ready for the press. 
It deals with determinants in general, and is the 
result of a thorough examination of all the 





books and memoirs (so far as they concern 
this part of the subject) whose titles are given 
in Dr. Muir’s Bibliographical List, published 
in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics for 
October, 1881. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue April number of the Classical Review 
contains articles by Prof. G. C. Warr, on the 
‘*Aeolic Element in Homer,” and by Prof. 
E. A. Sonnenschein, on ‘‘ Conditional Sen- 
tences in Latin,” besides reviews of Blaydes’s 
Aristophanes, by Mr. D. 8. Margoliouth, of 
Welldon’s Lhetoric of Aristotle, by Mr. G. M. 
Edwards; Wheeler’s Griechiches Nominal accent, 
by Dr. J. Peile; Thayer-Grimm’s New Testa- 
ment Lexicon, by Dr. T. K. Abbott, &c. 


THE Philologische Wochenschrift for April 9 
contains a review by F. Justi of the German 
translation of Prof. Sayce’s Ancient Monwments 
in the Light of New Discoveries. The same 
number contains the conclusion of a character- 
istic review, by Lucian Miiller, of bBahrens’ 
Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum. The book is 
very severely handled. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs),handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART MAGAZINES. 


Tre Art Journa! has been excellent this year, 
and the April number shows no falling off. 
Mr. David Hannay continues his interesting 
papers on “Sir Walter Scott’s Country,” 
illustrated by Mr. MacWhirter. Mr. H. R. 
Robertson supplies pictures and text (both 
good) to an article on ‘The Little Sisters of 
the Poor,” and Mr. Walter Dowdeswell gives 
one of the best accounts of Mr. Whistler and 
his work which has yet appeared. ‘‘ The 
Drama in Pasteboard,” a first article on the 
collection of West’s toy-theatre prints recently 
acquired by the British Museum, is also worth 
reading. It is by Mr. William Archer. The 
plate of the month is a photogravure of a 
picture by Pasini, called ‘‘ Curiosity,” an 
admirable scene of Venetian life admirably 
reproduced from the original picture. 


Tne March number of the Magazine of Art 
would have been notable if it were only for 
the beautiful etching by Mr. J. Dobie, after 
Mr. Solomon’s fine picture of ‘‘ Cassandra” in 
last year’s Academy, and the article by Sir 
J. D. Linton on ‘‘ The Practical Education of 
the Artist,” which is a very potent protest 
against the fallacy that an English artist 
should be educated abroad. Mr. Harold E. 
Boulton’s musical and Herrick-like ‘‘ Lullaby ” 
is also worth remark. Among other good 
papers in the April number are Mr. Blaikie’s 
on Van Dyck and Mr. Claude Phillips’s on 
‘‘Leone and Pompeo Leoni.” The wood en- 
gravings illustrating Mr. Blaikie’s article and 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s papers on ‘‘ Some 
Treasures in the National Gallery’ are about 
as good as they could be. 


Tue old half-timber houses in the Weald of 
Kent are certainly worth the careful study of 
them by Mr. Reginald Blomfield which is now 
appearing in the Portfolio. Another series of 
articles which promises to be of much interest 
is that by Mr. Walter Armstrong on ‘‘ Scottish 
Painters.” In the March number we were treated 
to two more reproductions of the refined draw- 
ings of the late Mr. Warwick Brookes. ‘‘ Come 
whoam to thy childer an’ me” is a very 
pathetic, but at the same time delicate, illustra- 
tion of the Lancashire poet Waugh. The 
editor has a short paper on Mr. Wedmore’s 


en 
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catalogue of Mr. Whistler’s etchings; by 
more interesting is a note (by, we fancy, the 
same writer) on the apparently imminent ex. 
tinction of hand engraving by the numeroy 
chemical and electrical processes of reproduc. 
tion. Etching, which has done a good deal to 
accelerate the decline of line engraving, is now 
beginning to succumb to the process by which 
plates can be mechanically produced from pen. 
and-ink drawings. No mechanical method of 
engraving has, however, yet been able to rival 
a fine impression of a mezzotint engraving or 
the burr of dry point ; and we doubt very much 
if the etchings of such men as Flameng and 
Macbeth could be so successfully rivalled by 
mechanically produced plates as to destroy the 
market for their marvellous hand-work with 
the needle. Some letters from the lakes by the 
late William Hull, illustrated by his sketches, 
are interesting items in the Portfolio for April, 
which also contains a skilful etching by A, 
Massé, after a small picture, by Wouvermans, 
in the National Gallery. For a wonder the 
aumber contains a poetical contribution. The 
subject is the old story of the angel in Verroc- 
chio’s picture of ‘‘ The Baptism of Christ,’’ said 
to have been painted by Leonardo da Vinci 
when a pupil. Miss (or Mrs.) Margaret J, 
Preston, of Virginia, U.S.A., represents Leon- 
ardo as an untaught child allowed to try his 
hand for the first time upon a picture com- 
menced by Verrocchio. Though there is no 
authority for this remarkable version of Vasari’s 
story, we would not be too exacting as to 
accuracy in a poet’s rendering of a tradition; 
bat the statement that the angel is ‘‘ in a corner 
of one of Verrocchio’s frescoes” is one we 
scarcely expected to find in the Portfolio. In 
the first place, the ‘‘ Baptism” is the only 
known painting by Verrocchio; and, in the 
second, it is not a fresco. 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE improvement which was visible last year 
in the exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists is this spring much more marked. 
There are even fewer common pictures—only 
a dozen or so, at the most, of the kind of thing 
that in Suffolk Street was wont to flourish or 
to fail by the hundred. The younger men, in 
whom what strength the exhibition has is 
bound to reside, are represented this time by 
yet more excellent things. Oddity there is, 
and eccentricity, but not too much of it; anda 
little of it is almost as engaging as the brown 
and gold decoration which is quite refreshing 
and quite soothing to the eye. In brief, 
under the new régime at the British Artists 
wonders have been worked, and everything 
that is exhibited can be really seen—the good 
as good, the bad as bad, when bad there is. 
The president’s own show is interesting and 
varied. We are not quite sure whether Mr. 
Whistler suffers gladly that one points out to 
the public which of his works is the most and 
which the least admirable. Perhaps he does 
not. But criticism, alas! is concerned with the 
public as much as with the artist—has to go its 
own way, and do its own work: the thought 
of which braces us to declare that among Mr. 
Whistler’s canvasses the most acceptable and 
enjoyable as they are seen at this moment, are 
the *‘ Valparaiso Nocturne” and the ‘“ Har- 
mony in Grey—Chelsea in Ice.”” We do not 
know how long ago the second was painted. 
Perhaps recently. But the first is of some 
years back, though it is not, we believe, that 
** Valparaiso” which was exhibited in London 
in 1864. It represents night in a foreign har- 
bour, under tropical skies. There is an impression 
of moving figures on the quay in the foreground; 
beyond it is the water, with the ships’ lights 
and the ships’ rockets. A very engaging plc 
ture. Its veracity, too, may be taken for 
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nted, though it is not obvious to the un- 
travelled world. The truth of ‘‘ Chelsea in Ice” 
is within the experience of the many; or would 
be, if the many had the eyes to see the things 
that the hand can touch. As itis, a delicacy 
of vision has permitted to Mr. Whistler the 
record of much that with common eyes would 


have passed unnoticed. 
Among other important exhibitors are Mr. 
Leslie Thomson, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 


Aubrey Hunt, and Mr. Stott of Oldham. 
Each in his own way represents the newer 
school. Mr. Leslie Thomson’s very fine con- 
tribution shows a loaded hay barge off the 
Essex shore. The waters are tranquil, the 
shore flat, and the hay barge with its square 
packed burden rises dark against a wide clear 
sky. Mr. Alfred East has a green and golden 
picture of very common country with farm- 
yard fowls—ducks are they ? we forget for the 
moment what—but they scatter we know, over 
the waste grass land, lendiug it the interest of 
movement and of varied light. Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt, though it may be he sends 
nothing as ‘important’ as the sunny 
vision of the coast at a bathing-place 
which we had from him a little while 
ago, sends the most complete proof of his 
range which has as yet been afforded. His 
work can be very forcible, and it can be very 
refined. The public will probably attach the 
greatest value to Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s ‘‘ Milk- 
women, Dordrecht.’’ The title does not fully 
express the picture, and the picture does not 
fully express the refinement of Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt’s art. There are milkwomen, it is true. 
They are on the quay in the left foreground. 
But, beyond the milkwomen, is the broad 
water ; and beyond the water, the red Dordrecht 
houses, which receive the illumination of a late 
afternoon sun ; and beyond the houses the quiet 
sky that is opposite the sunset. And all this is 
very good. Yet, we would, perhaps, rather have 
a smaller picture, with less variety of theme ; 
and, if so, it isin the small room next to the 
water-colour room. It shows the receding line 
of river or canal, with the moon ina sky still 
warm, and local colour yet apparent in the 
darkening poplars by the side of the stream. 
This is a canvas of peculiar harmony, of very 
noticeable refinement. Mr. Stott of Oldham 
deals with the figure quite as much as with 
landscape; and the figure here extended on the 
green sward amidst a profusion of flower and 
leaf—every leaf but the fig leaf, indeed, in Mr. 
Stott’s Paradise—is that of a belle rousse, 
Venetian, almost, in hue. The work is con- 
ceived and completed with anything but an 
Academical coldness; it was with cordiality, 
we dare aver—with ‘joyful trouble ’’—that 
Mr. Stott wrought it. Mr. Ludovici, junior, 
from whom something is to be looked for, is not, 
we fancy, seen quite at his best this season. 
Mr. Starr sends one or two things of admirable 
beauty: one of them a noticeable pastel, 
another a picture of a prettily illumined meal- 
table, at which, quite in the foreground of the 
Picture, one person is seated. The play of light 
and colour is here subtle, though the disposition 
is broad. 

Let us _end by saying explicitly what 
we almost implied at the beginning—that the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists has 
ceased or well nigh ceased to be a place at which 
& merely moneyed purchaser can buy a common- 
Place thing. it has become a spot interesting 
to artists—to all who see the world artistically. 
And that ‘‘all” must include, no doubt, a 
certain number—perhaps even a very substan- 
tial number—of English professional painters. 








ALGERIAN NOTES. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: April 10, 1887. 
THE antiquities of Algeria have been £0 
thoroughly worked by the French archaeolo- 
gists, not to speak of our own countryman, 
sir R. L. Playfair, that little is left for the 
traveller to discover. One or two notes, 
however, which I made while in the country, 
will show that the archaeology even of Algeria 
is not as yet exhausted. 

On the exterior wall of the Medrassen I 
found a Punic grajfito which had hitherto 
escaped notice. The Medrassen is a large 
tomb of the bee-hive shape, supposed to have 
been constructed by Masinissa, which has 
evidently been the model after which the 
better known ‘‘ Tombeau de la Chrétienne,”’ 
near Algiers, was built by Juba II. It stands 
in a desolate situation, at some distance from 
Batna, in a plain surrounded by mountains and 
close to a salt lake. On all sides are pre- 
historic tombs built of rough stones, but 
according to the same plan as the Medrassen, 
which may therefore be regarded as an adapta- 
tion of Graeco-Egyptian architecture to the 
ancient form of a Numidian sepulchre. On 
the right-hand column of the false door which 
faces east I discovered a short Libyan inscrip- 
tion, and not far from it, between the eighth and 
tenth columns, the Punic grafito of which I 
have spoken. The beginning and end of the 
grafito have perished; what is left reads: 
q-r-b-n (?)-a-q-ts (?)-p-n (?)-i (?)-r-k (¥). 

In the museum at Cherchel—the town which 
now stands on the site of the old Mauritanian 
capital—is the lower portion of an Egyptian 
figure in black marble which was found in the 
harbour, and may possibly have been sent to 
Cleopatra Seléné, the Egyptian wife of Juba IT. 
The workmanship of the figure is very beautiful, 
and my surprise was great at finding from the 
hierogly phic inscription engraved upon it that 
it was a royal statue made for Thothmes I. of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The inscription runs: 
‘“‘The king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the 
wealthy lord, Ra-ii-kheper-ka, beloved of Ra, 
the life-giver, the son of the Sun, in his body, 
Thothmes, the everlasting, beloved by Osiris, 
the divine Lord of Abydos.” 

The Roman ruins of Thannyas or Timegad— 
the finest I have ever seen or am likely to see— 
are being made accessible by a carriage-road 
which passes near them, and will be completed 
in a year or two. One of the pavement-slabs 
of the forum is ornamented with an unfinished 
grafito, so fresh as almost to make one believe 
that it was scratched but a night or two before 
the overthrow of the city. It may form a 
comment on Aristotle’s distinction between 
living and living well. Within an ornamental 
bower are the words: ‘‘To hunt, to bathe, to 
play, and to laugh—that is to live” (Venari, 
lavari, ludere, ridere ; oc est vivere). 

. At Tebessa some interesting mosaics have 
just been found while digging the foundations 
for new cavalry barracks outside the city walls. 
They apparently adorned the bath-room of a 
villa. The larger one represents Amphitrité 
with her attendants, Ariadné and a leopard 
rampant being below. The smaller one is 
divided into several compartments containing 
the figures of a bull, an ostrich, an antelope, 
and a boar, while ‘‘ Fortuna redux ” is placed 
beside them. The art is wonderfully good; and 
it is gratifying to see with what care they have 
been excavated and protected from the weather 
by the officers of the garrison to whose courtesy 
I owe my view of them. Among the Roman 
ruins at the mouth of the gorge of the R’fana, 
some three miles from Tebessa, I came across 
three Roman tomb-stones which had just been 
dug up by a native; and near some prehistoric 
tombs in the same locality I picked up a fine 
flint implement. I may add, for the benefit of 
| future travellers, that the only practicable way 








of visiting the ruins of Hydra from Tebessa is 
on horseback, the road being so bad that a 
carriage takes two days in going and returning. 

At Tunis I was shown a small collection of 
Egyptian scarabs by the Rev. H. C. Reichardt. 
Among them was one with the name of Taharka. 


A. H. SAYCE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Str JAMES Linton and Mr. Orrock have 
finished, and are now about to arrange for dis- 
play, the series of drawings on which they have 
been busy since last summer, illustrating the 
Border Country and its associations in the 
novels of Scott. Mr. Orrock has made some 
forty or fifty landscapes, many of them very 
fresh und vigorous, and, we will add, learned 
sketches; and Sir James sends about a dozen 
of his very fine single figure subjects, several of 
the best of them beivg in illustration of Red 
Gauntlet and of Guy Mannering, and others 
recording the imagined personality of certain 
dramatis personae in the poems. The union of 
the two artists—each working in his own special 
vein—affords promise of a particularly pleasant 
exhibition. 


Mr. Cart HAAG will net send any very large 
water-colour drawing to the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-colour this year; but for 
force and for variety his contributions will not 
be found to suffer when judged by the memories 
of any other year. The ‘‘Other Side of the 
Jordan” is the name of the most important 
drawing—the fullest of theme and perhaps the 
richest in interest. It represents a tribe in 
act to make their annual autumn descent from 
the upland country which they inhabit in 
summer. They pass at this moment through 
a narrow defile, or rocky gorge of the mountains, 
and are soon to find themselves in the lowlands, 
in the winter quarters of their choice. Mr. 
Haag sends likewise to his society, the head of 
a Sheikh—wondrous in colour—a view of the 
Sphinx by moonlight, with people bivouacking 
under its gigantic chin, and the light of the 
bivouac fire striking on neck and crumbling 
shoulder. Again, there will be a singularly 
rich and complete drawing of a scene outside a 
a villa beyond the boundaries of Rome. 


Mr. HtnE—whom the Royal Institute has 
reasonably honoured by electing him to its 
vice-presidency—has prepared for the gallery 
to which he has been so loyal a small series or 
group of drawings, quite varied in character. 
Une of them is a vision of dawn in a London 
street. Everyone will wish to fix the particular 
locality. No one will be able to do so, Yet 
the work exhibits an air of complete truth. 
Passing by two or three minor examples of the 
accomplished skill of a veteran, we come to the 
most important of all; and it is, again, a fold 
in the Downs—the country above Lewes and 
behind it, we believe—a wide stretching upland, 
with a great horizon. 


Mr. Percy Macaqvorp will not be repre- 
sented at either the Academy or the Institute 
this year. He was well advanced with an im- 
portant picture for the latter exhibition when he 
was prostrated by rheumatic fever ; and, though 
he is now out of danger, he has had, of course, 
to leave his various pictures unfinished for the 
present. 


AN exhibition of an unusual kind will shortly 
be opened at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool. It will consist of a series of photographic 
reproductions of the works of Raphael, arranged 
chronologically. The collection has been 
formed by Prof. W. M. Conway, who has com- 
piled a catalogue to accompany it. The 
catalogue includes all the known existing 
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works of the master—frescoes, paintings, and 
drawings, whether reproduced or not, and is 
intended to be of permanent utility. 


THE one hundred and seventh exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours 
will open next Monday. There will also be 
on view next week, at Messrs Tooth’s, in the 
Haymarket, a series of pictures of Italian 
scenery, by Signor F, del Campo. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell, on the first three 
days of next week, a valuable collection of 
English porcelain, enamels, &c., formed by the 
late Dr. Hugh Diamond, of Twickenham. 


THE ancient castle of Olivier, at Léognan, 
once occupied for some time by the Black 
Prince, has been destroyed by fire. It had only 
recently been restored, and is supposed to have 
been burnt by an incendiary. 


Ir is quite unusual in the history of Keramics 
to find a manufacturer who is able and willing 
not only to write well and learnedly on the 
subject of his profession, but also to explain 
methods in a readable manner; but this pheno- 
menon has recently appeared in France. M. 
Th. Deck, perhaps the first keramist of his day, 
has published, with M. Quantin, a small work, 
called La Faience, in which he explains the pre- 
cesses used in the fabrication of pottery, from 
the days of the Egyptians toour own. For thus 
placing the results of his long research and 
valuable experience at the disposal of the 
public, M. Deck deserves no common thanks. 


The book is to be followed by a similar volume 
on La Porcelaine. 


— 








THE STAGE. 


“MAN AND WIFE” AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 


Mr. WILKIE COoLLINs’s drama—originally 
brought out, as may be remembered, more 
than a dozen years ago—is a good deal devoted 
to the proving of two distinct but pretty obvious 
propositions: one, that the Scotch marriage 
law is apt to be awkward; the other, that it 
is possible to be very brutal while being very 
athletic. There was a time when these things 
may have been interesting, but they do not 
interest very deeply at present. We are not 
much occupied with the Scotch marriage law, 
and muscular Christianity has gone quite out 
of fashion. Still, the story being Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s, it is almost certain that the play will 
not be tiresome altogether. Nor isit, indeed. It 
has been thought by some that its present revival 
at the Haymarket was due exclusively to the 
arrangement entered into by the management 
that the much talked-of American amateur, 
Mrs. Brown Potter, should enact the chief part. 
As a matter of fact, however—at all events the 
instructed tell us so—the piece was chosen on 
what were held to be its own merits, and quite 
a popular professional actress was thought of 
for the leading woman’s part. Then there 
came upon the scene—the scene of the London 
management, we wish to say—this popular 
young woman of society, now known on the 

oards as weird, haggard, dramatic, impressive, 
and monotonous. And Mrs. Brown Potter has 
done the part. Neither piece nor performer 
has made a great success, however; and a run 
of a few weeks is, we fancy, all that may be 
expected. No very elaborate analysis of either 
is demanded then for this journal. But we 
write history, and brief record at all events 
there must needs be. For the rest—not to 
speak of other criticism—Couwrt and Society 
summed up Mrs. Brown Potter in a word, told 
the whole truth in a sentence: ‘‘Mrs. Brown 
Potter is not an artist, but is of an artistic 
temperament.” Well, it is something indeed 








to be of an artistic temperament. The experi- 
enced hacks of the stage are often not of an 
artistic temperament, by any means. But 
criticism does not deal with temperaments, but 
with artistic results. Mrs. Brown Potter may 
have the germ—she has nothing but the germ. 
We shall consider her more minutely in the 
future—on the day that she becomes an artist. 
At present she has a striking face, a touching 
voice, @ lissom figure, several fairly effective 
stage tricks—due, it is said, to the assiduous 
‘* coaching ” of the Bancrofts—and, like Sterne’s 
La Fleur, “all the dispositions in the world.” 
But the art—the first thing of all, the very 
thing one goes to see—where is it? Has it to 
be acquired, we wonder, by three or four years 
of steady country practice? That, at least, is 
a possible remedy, a conceivable expedient. 
The fine theatrical gifts and experiences, the 
delightful union of natural and acquired charm 
—uwissing inevitably, missing in the very nature 
of the case, in the enterprising débutante—are 
present abundantly in several of the other 
players. Mr. Willard has really never been 
more telling, never more vigorous, has never 
measured more finely and exactly his effects, 
than in the part of the egotistical athlete, who 
seduces the governess, who cheats his friend, 
who raves at his own discomfiture, who dies, 
or all but dies, of paralysis. The memory of 
this performance must abide with us. It is 
a thing of strength. Then, again—not to speak 
in detail of Mr. Grahame and Mr. Kemble, 
who are yet quite good—there is a performance 
by Mr. Collette of a north country waiter, 
familiar and unclean; a very memorable bit of 
‘‘character” acting indeed: quite nasty and 
quite true. Miss Agnes Hewitt, too, plays the 
part of the governess’s sympathetic friend with 
unaffected grace and consequent charm. She 
is in the first piece, likewise, along with Mr. 
Kemble and Mr. Evans ; and thus a very good 
ensemble is secured for one of the brightest of 
‘* curtain-lifters’”’»—‘‘ Cut off with a Shilling.” 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


HerR HAvsMANN gave two Violoncello 
Recitals at Prince’s Hall, on March 26 and 
April 6. He was assisted on both occasions by 
Mr. Max Pauer. There is no necessity to speak 
about these two well-known artists; and the 
programme of the first concert containing no 
novelties, does not call for special comment. 
But on April 6 a Sonata for violoncello and 
pianoforte in F major (Op. 99) by Brahms, was 
played for the first time in England. A new 
work from the pen of this composer cannot fail 
tu attract attention, for among writers of 
instrumental music he holds the foremost 
place. In his later works—the Third and Fourth 
Symphonies, and the Pianoforte Trio in C major 
—he seems to have aimed at greater simplicity 
than is manifest in his early ones. One must 
take a composer as one finds him; and the 
earnest thoughts and skilful thematic treat- 
ments of Brahms made even his most complex, 
not to say laboured, writing acceptable. At 
the same time any attempt on his part to help, 
rather than harass his hearers is a step in the 
right direction. The new sonata is written quite 
in this spirit; and the cordial reception given to it 
showed howthe public easily caught the meaning 
of the music, and followed its various develop- 
ments. In the opening movement (Allegro 
Vivace) the portion which at a first hearing made 
the strongest impression was the interesting and 
effective working-out section. The Adagio— 
full of tender thought, gracefully expressed— 
at once recommends itself even to an ordinary 
listener. It is written, not in dominant, sub- 
dominant, or even mediant, but in G flat, 


the minor second of the scale of F. The third 
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movement (Allegro Passionato) is pleasing, 
though it appeared to be a little too long. 
That was by no means the case with the lively 
finale, which is surely one of the shortest 
closing movements ever written by Brahms, 
Herr Hausmann played besides solos by 
Marcello and Bach, and Mr. Max Pauer the 
thirty-two variations in C minor by Beethoven, 

Schubert’s great Symphony in OC was 
performed last Saturday afternoon at the 
Crystal Palace. The previous week, contrary 
to the method adopted of late by Sir G. Grove, 
it was announced as No. 9; but on Saturday it 
was marked as No. 10, showing that this was a 
misprint. No change has come o’er the spirit of 
the dream of that enthusiastic lover of Schu- 
bert, His belief in the Gastein symphony still 
remains unshaken. The performance, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns, was excellent, 
Handel’s Concerto for harp, accompanied by 
two flutes and muted strings, was announced; 
but owing to the sudden indisposition of the 
harpist, Mr. Lockwood, it had to be omitted, 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda played in her very 
best manner Spohr’s ‘‘ Dramatic ” Concerto for 
violin, and was immensely applauded. Miss 
Alice Gomez was the vocalist. She has a 
pleasing voice, but her songs were not in- 
teresting. Schumann’s overture, ‘‘ Genoveva,”’ 
opened the concert, but we have heard it better 
played at the Crystal Palace. 

The series of concerts concludes next Satur- 
day with a Beethoven programme, including 
the Choral Symphony, and the Choral Fan- 
tasia, with Herr Kwast at the pianoforte. Mr. 
Manns’s benefit concert will take place the 
following week. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Golden Legend ”’ will 
be given under Mr. Manns’s direction on May 7, 
with a choir of three thousand voices. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTE. 


SicNorA OrtTonaA, with others, will give an 
evening concert at Prince’s Hall, on Thursday 
next, April 21. Among the singers announced 
are Mdme. de Murzka and Mdlle. Enequist ; 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz will conduct. 
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